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THE AUTHOR OF THE MEMORABLE LINES — 


“* Man dies not whilst the world, at once his mother and his monument, remains. 
His name is forgotten, indeed, but the breath he breathed yet stirs the pine tops on 
the mountains : the sound of the words he spoke yet echoes on through space : the 
thoughts his brain gave birth to we have inherited to-day: his passions are our 
cause of life: the joys and sorrows that he knew are our familiar Sriends—the end 
Jrom which he fled aghast will surely overtake us also! Truly the universe is full 
of ghosts; not sheeted churchyard speetres, but the inextinguishable and immortal 
elements of life, which having sie ie can never die, though they blend, and 
change, and change again for ever” ne 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE tales and sketches contained in this volume 
consist chiefly of republished magazine stories illus- 
trative of Melbourne life, though several others 
dealing with external localities are included. To 
some critics, certain yarns related herein may appear 
too grotesquely weird or extravagant for serious 
consideration. Unfortunately for such persons, how- 
ever, the fact remains that they are all based on 
positive truths, many of which have come within the 
author’s actual experience. Whether by the present 
collection they are presented in their most attractive 
form, or not, is a matter for the public to determine. 
It must be remembered, however, that these tales 
were originally written to suit the individual tastes 
of the various editors by whom they were first 
_ published, and not merely in accordance with the 

personal predilections of the author himself. In 

Europe and America the short story has come into 
permanent vogue; and Australian tastes follow suit. 
The explanation is obvious. Among the multiplicity 
_ of competitors for literary honours, newspaper editors 
- cannot spare the time to read lengthy MSS., or the 
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public leisure to follow long serials, or book narratives, 
without the assurance beforehand of their turning 
out satisfactorily. Unless a new writer can win his 
spurs as a producer of short readable tales, it is ten 
to one against his extended stories having much 
value. For this reason it is as well for Australian 
aspirants to literary fame to take a few observations, 
as Captain Cuttle would say. The spread of educa- 
tion, the cheapness of purchasing or producing books, 
the complexity of modern life and its fertility of 
inventions, and the facilities for travel, tend to evolve 
a host of writers, but of these ninety-five per cent. 
are unworthy of serious attention. 

“What qualities are essential to success in short- 
story writing ?” is the first inquiry of neophytes in 
the field of fiction. Well, the reply, regardless of 
individual considerations, is difficult to give. Some 
writers succeed through their abilities to develop an 
interesting tale from a mere sentence or single idea: 
others through their powers of concentration rather 
than of elaboration. Almost any ordinary_ novel 
could be condensed into half-a-dozen newspaper 
columns without greatly losing its attractiveness. 
While certain authors rely on singularity of inci- 
dent for their motif, others seek to please by their 
vivid descriptions of scenery, or delineations of 
character. One thing however is certain, namely, 
that no short story of value has yet been produced 
which has not contained strong dramatic peculiarities, 
combined with originality of treatment and concep- 
tion, in its composition. For this reason, unless a 
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tale furnishes ample scope for illustration in maga- 
zine form, few editors care to give it consideration. 
The success of Trilby is an instance in point. 

Grant Allen has expressed the opinion that only 
“novels with a purpose’ will be written during the 
next century. This view, coming from such a source, 
is naturally a personal and hissed one, seeing that 
Grant Allen himself started his literary career as a 
philgsophical writer, and turned to fiction only 
because he found it paid better. Novels “with a 
purpose ” live only as long as the objects for which 
- they have been written remain of public importance. 
Such works cannot have more than ephemeral 
interest. A general idea exists, apparently, that the 
coming fiction-writer will be driven to select his 
materials either from the past, to forecast the future, 
or to the compilation of metaphysical speculations. 
Unknown lands, containing races of nebulous anti- 
quity, and with curious customs, and noble or 
diabolical traits of character, have been worked 
out. The difficulty is not what to write, but what 
mot to write about. In the wilds of Siberia and 
Central Australia there is but little material for the 
‘novelist, and Borneo and the Eastern Archipelago 
have been exploited at last by Louis Becke, Alex. 
- Montgomery, and several others. So say the pes- 
_ simists. But will romance suffer ? Surely not. An 


_ immense extent of land and sea remains yet entirely 


unknown. Of a total of about 20,000,000 square 


miles still unexplored, Africa contains approximately 


~ 6,500,000, Australia 2,000,000, America 2,000,000, 
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Asia 200,000, Islands 400,000, Arctic regions 
3,600,000, and Antarctic 5,300,000. The fact 1S, 
that though the quantity of imaginative literature 
may diminish, its quality will improve as its rarity 
and the demand therefor increases. As yet, no 
writer has dealt with the romance of the air. 
Surface land and sea have hitherto monopolized the 
story-teller’s energies, but what about subaqueous 
and subterranean investigations? Jules Verne has 
but prospected this finest of domains. Tales of 
adventure will never fail to secure recognition and 
favourable reception, but new kinds of adventures will 
have to be related, wherein the heroes and heroines 
will escape all sorts of perils, amid the numerous 
scientific innovations and extended fields of locomotion 
and existence acquired by progressive humanity. 
According to Walter Besant, the reproach formerly 
attached to the profession of literature—mere story- 
spinning—is fast disappearing, just as is that which 
pertained to the theatrical art; and James Payn 
also admits that the average author earns a better 
“living wage,” despite the present era of magnified 
competition and enhanced standards of social 
requirements, than the old-time /ittératewr of Grub 
Street. Now-a-days the successful writer must be an 
individual endowed with both theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge of a high order, and a fair amount of 
scientific and special information must be acquired 
before comparative success is achievable. A mere 
“love” yarn is valueless, in ninety cases out of a 
hundred; it must throw some new light upon its 
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qualities, or perish. No occupation is more serious 
or arduous than that of modern story-writing. 
Hence the present dignity of literature as a profes- 
sion, and its proportionately high remunerative 
perquisites. The novelist must possess a compre- 
- hensive insight into human nature, and for that 
reason his value as a philosopher of the Anthony 
Hope or Hall Caine type is greater than that of the 
purely specialist doctor, lawyer, theologian, or elec- 
trician. His knowledge, being of “all-round ” variety, 
is of appreciably greater utility and interest, from a 
popular point of view, and attains a wider area. 
Science by itself is not intrinsically invaluable. It 
is only by its conjunction with imagination that it is 
adequately enabled to cope with the exigencies of 
the present, and to forecast and provide for the needs 
of the future. 
_ The art-powers of the novelist are comprised in 
his skill to describe scenes and modes of life or 
thought, of which he has had but little practical 
experience. Some personal acquaintance therewith 
he must have; those who have none are the excep- 
tions proving the rule. Hence the failures of women 
_ authors who write for the general public—“ Ouida” 
having been an exceptional instance in this 
respect. Acute observation, vivid imagination, and 


close study of bygone facts, form the bases of successes 


obtained by popular authors like Robert Barr, I. 
_ Zangwill, and Jerome K. Jerome, in whom pleasing 
: phraseology, varied vocabulary, and unimpaired 
health are combined with artistic criticality. Conan 
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Doyle and Grant Allen furnish admirable examples 
of mechanical talent, contrasted with genius such as 
that surging through Rudyard Kipling, whose 
emotional sensitiveness, directed by artistic instincts, 
soars towards immortality with the poetical and 
musical proclivities of Robert Louis Stevenson. An 
absorbing plot—one replete in incident, after the 
genre of, say Stanley Weyman—declares Walter 
Besant, is the most important element in a novel; 
while the development of character, descriptions of 
scenery, moral philosophy, or recapitulations of 
science, are but subsidiary. This view may be ten- 
able enough with regard to new writers, but the story 
whose merit lies simply in its novelty of conception 
and dramatic incident must inevitably be superseded 
by a similar narrative, artistically embellished with 
a superior literary setting, by artisans of the capacity 
of a Clark Russell or a Rider Haggard. With the 
exception of a few instalments by Boothby, Favene, 
Becke, Montgomery, Lawson, Patterson, Hume, 
Chambers, and Westbury, who, so far, have con- 
tributed, relatively speaking, but little towards the 
supply of the poetry, philosophy, and pure art dis- 
tinctive of Australasian literature, there is, as yet, 
next to nothing. 

The budding Australian author cannot reasonably 
complain of an overtilled soil. Unfortunately for 
his interests, however, his ordinary idea of humour 
has lain either in taking the unorthodox and invert- 
ing it, the concoction of far-fetched puns—jewa-de- 
mots as he calls them—or else in coarse satire. 
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Bret Harte and Mark Twain, though each arrives 
at a similar goal by different methods, have not 
reached their present eminences by the cultivation 
of such excrescences. The incongruous in speech, 
situation, action, or attire, undoubtedly has a humour 
of its own, but this differs widely from satire or 
irony, in that the latter is personal and sarcastic, 
while the former, judiciously used, acts as a relaxa- 
tive alterative, instead of as a stimulant, of dangerous 
tendencies if indulged in to excess. Humour is the 
salt of literary pabulum: Satire is the acid—good in 
its way, but beneficial only in small doses. 

To sum up, then, a good story should be optim- 
istic ; it should on no account leave a nasty after- 
flavour. In moral homilies—like medicine when 
absorbed for particular exigencies—the unpleasant 
may serve a good purpose, but for permanent con- 
‘sumption, literary food must be palatable. Finally, 
it is some consolation to remember that it is on the 
verdict of posterity that the writer has to rely for 
_ the correct appreciation of the merits of his work. 
He must look towards those halcyon days when 
copyright-holding publishers shall cease to clamour 
for cash and advertisements, and log-rolling critics 
_ have no further interests in booming the meretricious 
in place of the meritorious. 

CHARLES JUNOR. 


ite August 2, 1897, 
- Sydney, N.S. Wales, Australia. 
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A STORY OF THE AUSTRALIAN DESERT 


PROLOGUE 


OnE blazing afternoon, in the summer of 189-, as 
the R Exploration Party was feeling its way out- 
wards towards the hazy meridian line of Western 
Australia, there detached himself from the main body 
one of its more energetic scouts, who, peering painfully 
through the glaring atmosphere, cantered across the 
red sandy plain, which stretched away in all direc- 
tions from the dull-hued mountain behind them. 
Traversing its eternal gimlet and salt-bush scrub, its 
monotonous ironstone, and quartz pebbles, he steered 
south towards a gnarled solitary gidyea tree, which 
rose weirdly against the flaming horizon. Arrived 
at this object of his curiosity, he gave a low whistle. 
Then dismounting, but still retaiming control of his 
horse by means of the lariat it carried, he approached 
what had just caught his attention. Before him 
were two bodies—men obviously. The first corpse 


lay face downwards, but the second, which was in a 
B 
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sitting posture, revealed the shrivelled countenance 
of a grinning mummy, with its back resting against 
the tree. The right hand of the latter clutched a 
pocket-book. Tenderly withdrawing this from the 
imprisoning fingers, the visitor opened it, and began 
to read. At first he proceeded comparatively slowly, 
but before long his interest spurred him to increased 
rapidity. So engrossed, however, did he become, as 
he feverishly turned the faded leaves, that the last 
traces of the distant caravan were swallowed up in 
the desert, and lower and lower the blood-red sun-ball 
sank, while he still read on. Presently his face 
acquired a troubled expression, which ultimately 
culminated in an ominous frown. Suddenly he flung 
the pocket-book from him, and rising abruptly, shot 
a glance of mingled loathing and terror upon the 
effigies of the dead close by. With a muttered 
invective, he hastily drew his horse to him, jumped 
into the saddle, and galloping forth like a madman, 
and without once looking back, was soon lost to view. 
Then the awful solitude of the untrodden bush, with- 
out even a bird to relieve its drear lifelessness, 
resumed sway over the scene beneath the tree. The 
skeleton claw of the spectre at its roots pointed 
mockingly at the prostrate collection of rags and 
decayed humanity beside it; till the deepening 
shadows gathered silently round the ghastly pair, 
and finally enshrouded them in their gloomy folds of 
Cimmerian oblivion. 
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A NEW ELDORADO 


In the days when Coolgardie consisted of but a 
few prospectors’ shanties, and pioneer Bayley was 
gloomily meditating departure, in search of better 
luck in a less arid and trackless wilderness, two local 
adventurers, named Tweed and Redford, decided 
upon a singularly foolhardy course of action. Tweed, 
an ex-ship’s-purser of about fifty years of age, had for 
the past two years been toiling unsuccessfully among 
the outskirts of West Australian mining camps, but 
Redford was comparatively a new arrival. The latter, 
though Tweed’s junior by twenty-five years, being a 
native of Ballarat—the capital of the old Eastern 
States goldfields—was fully the elder man’s equal in 
knowledge of bush mining life, and both being fairly 
well-educated, a close intimacy had sprung up 
between them. Some little time prior to their meet- 
ing, Tweed—whose benevolent disposition was in 
continual antagonism to his business aspirations—had 
shown an act of kindness to a blackfellow whom he 
had found dying from the ill-usage he had ex- 
perienced at the hands of a rough-and-ready party 
of prospectors, who, in order to make him point out 
likely soakage wells along their return journey, had 
led him about for many days attached to a chain, 
and without food or water. This treatment of 
Tweed’s the aboriginal had reciprocated by confiding 
to him that he knew of a place “out back ” where 
_ gold existed in abundance, and, better still, water 
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also was plentiful. Pressed for details he stated that 
the locality lay due east from Coolgardie, for about a 
hundred miles, till a mountain was reached, and that 
then the traveller would have to turn south-east and 
proceed for rather more than a similar distance till a 
low flat-topped desert plateau came into sight. In 
the centre of this lay the much-coveted gold. He 
added that a few wild blacks had Jived thereabouts, 
but that no white man had ever yet crossed the in- 
tervening waste of sandhills, amid which even camels 
would probably knock up, and where water in small 
quantities was discoverable only after heavy rains. 
Before any further information could be obtained 
the black died. 

After making careful inquiries, Tweed came to the 
conclusion that the route was plain enough. By 
proceeding in a straight line across the top of Lake 
Lefroy, Mount Belches would be reached. Here the 
Victoria Desert proper commenced, which continued 
for hundreds of miles towards east and south. One 
semi-official expedition had penetrated a hundred 
miles further east, and another had explored down- 
wards in a southerly direction. Evidently the black’s 
mine must lie between these two courses—i. e. 
south-east from Mount Belches. 

It was in search of this region that Tweed and 
Redford started one spring morning, equipped solely 
with a horse apiece, a pack-horse for their heavy 
gear, and the usual accessories, consisting of a 
gun, revolver, and water-bags. They reached Mount 
Belches in prosaic safety, finding the colour of gold 
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here and there en route. Then, steering by the com- 
pass, they plunged into the desert, and after a few 
days struck flat country, broken at frequent intervals 
with rising sand steppes sparsely fringed with blue 
bush, and mulga ridges and boree in the plain itself. 
Later, and as they ascended, the ground became a 
mass of black ironstone in huge metallic boulders 
twisted into fantastic and forbidding shapes. Spinifex 
and a curious-looking weed alone grew in these 
desolate regions. 

Then disaster fell upon the pair. The unfamiliar 
weed turned out to be poison-weed, and their three 
horses died. In their terrible extremity they decided 
that return was impossible. Their only hope lay in 
discovering the oasis described by the black, and 
which they now reckoned could not be more than forty 
miles distant. Walking by night and day, toiling 
painfully up steep sandhills, traversing dreary gibber 
plains, famished and racked by thirst, they struggled 
feebly on in search of the apparently mythical hill- 
top, which they gradually grew to believe to be 
but the treacherous tale of a revengeful native to 
lure them to destruction. Discarding their guns as 
too heavy, they still staggered along, and finally sank 
worn out in a leaden stupor at the foot of what 
seemed to them to be the millionth of an endless 
series of inclines. Their dramatic awakening and its 
consequences form the material of the following 
strange story. 
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LOST AMONG BLACKS 


AMONG the unreported and unofficial expeditions 
into the interior of Australia were many poorly 
organized and equipped parties whose ends have 
been tragic. 

Leichardt’s historical disappearance has been 
perhaps the most prominent. According to a tra- 
dition of the blacks, Leichardt’s remains, ‘with those 
of his followers, are still preserved and carried about 
froin place to place by the aboriginals as they are 
driven further inland, and he is worshipped as a 
god. That there may be something in this tale 
the experiences of a Scotch engineer, one William 
Baird, the sole survivor of one of these exploration 
cum gold-seeking parties in Western Australia, 
afford an example. On the verge of starvation, 
unarmed, and delirious with a “touch of the sun,” 
Baird wandered afoot from the bleaching bones of 
his companions, and reached a hill-top whence he 
believed he had seen smoke issue, which to his 
astonishment proved to be the concave rim of an 
apparently extinct volcano of about a mile in 
diameter. The upper slopes of this huge cavity 
consisted of terraced steppes quite bare of vegetation, 
and extremely difficult of descent. About half-way 
down, however, the ground shelved gradually, till a 
smooth plain was reached, and which was inter- 
sected from north to south by a river running from 
the north, and which varied from twenty-five to six 
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feet in width. Whence it came or whither it 
departed, after concluding its mile course across the 
burning sand in its rocky channel, was a mystery. 
Emerging from a cavernous fissure in the granite at 
the higher or northern wall, at a width of about 
twenty feet, it pursued all the year round its irregular 
way, occasionally overlapping into the surrounding 
sand, which, sucking up a considerable portion of 
this overflow, supplied sufficient moisture to support 
a stunted foliage of mulga and porcupine grass, and 
here and there a solitary palm on the slopes. At 
the southern end it terminated in a deep pool of 
about twenty-five feet in width, the surplusage of 
which rushed into the southern rock through a 
narrow inlet. Under the sheltering ledges of these 
mountain steppes dwelt a tribe of cannibal blacks. 
On descrying the outlines of Baird from against the 
sky above them, they immediately disabled him with 
a blow from a boomerang, and made him prisoner. 
First they gave him a quantity of water, which 
made him desperately sick, and, finding him a white 
man, he ‘was ultimately received as a deity, and 
given a wife. No communication with outside tribes 
apparently took place, the wastes around being 
evidently uninhabited. The population, of nearly 
100 head, was maintained at a fixed ratio by the 
simple process of eating off the periodical increase. 
Marriage was monogamous and incestuous, and 
government existed by hereditary chieftainship. 
The aged and the infirm were cast into the cavern- 
ous pool, and carried into the bowels of the earth 
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amid barbarous incantations and ceremonies. The. 
only sustenance procurable was derived from the 
occasional spearing of a swan, bronze-wing pigeon, 
plover, or duck, which when passing was attracted 
by the river of this strange colony, and from a 
tasteless, blind fish which inhabited its waters. 
Cannibalism, Baird gleaned, was a practice only of 
recent growth, and evidently was the outcome of 
the abnormal scarcity of food. These blacks, from 
their miserable stature, were probably the remnants 
of a big tribe which had some time previously 
migrated further inland. Baird had intervals of 
insanity, and sometimes fancied that he had eaten 
human flesh. How long he had lived with them he 
was unable to tell, but just as he was beginning to 
acquire their language and lose all interest in his 
former life, a virulent pestilence suddenly broke out 
which threatened to extinguish the whole community. 
The result was that the entire tribe cleared out, 
leaving Baird with his native consort, a girl of about 
fifteen years of age, alone in the wurley they had 
built for him. Shortly after their flight Baird was 
compelled to go to the river bank for water, his 
partner having dislocated her ankle. Hitherto its 
bed had been inaccessible to him by reason of its 
being infested by a plague of mosquitoes, so thick 
and terrible that when he attempted its approach 
he had been forced to beat a retreat from their 
virulent attacks. His eyes—on the occasion of his 
first visit—became so badly swollen that he was 
blinded, and he resolved never again to venture to 
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such waters whose guardian demons were insects 
surpassing in ferocity the hungriest bull-ants. To 
his great surprise, he on this trip noticed that the 
mosquitoes which swarmed around him had no 
power to hurt him. After a perfunctory bite, which 
communicated no sense of pain nor left any mark, 
they would disperse. Apparently he was insect- 
proof! But what filled him with the most profound 
amazement was to find that about the river-bed the 
waters swept over sands which were literally golden, 
and the precious metal, the result possibly of 
thousands of years’ alluvial deposits, abounded in 
such fabulous quantities that their complete rifling 
would have realized millions of money. All that 
was needed was a common sieve to sift from them 
an enormous fortune. But, alas, of what use was 
this discovery to him? All that night he pondered 
the matter over, and concluded that without a doubt 
at the bottom of the big pool innumerable nuggets 
must lie. Sieving the sand would be too tedious a 
job. Why not try the pool? But he could not 
swim, he reflected. Then let his wife go. Though 
the blacks were expert swimmers, none of them 
would enter the pool under any consideration, and 
it was only after the greatest trouble that he pre- 
vailed upon his wife to dive into the depths. She 
plunged in, dwt never returned! Then the loneliness 
of the place became unendurable. Terrible visions 
of phantom blacks with long white beards, and 
dancing ghostly corroborees on the moonlit terraces, 
haunted him by night. Subsisting precariously on 
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the few blind fish he could catch, and unable to 
spear birds, like his old companions, he felt that 
renewed madness or death musi soon overtake him. 
He had no compass to help him in an endeavour to 
seek assistance from outside. Perhaps by erecting 
a signal on the hill-top some wayfarers might dis- 
cover the castaway. Filled with this idea, he 
scrambled up the valley slope and reached the 
summit. In the west lay a rich after-glow, against 
which the plains and hills looked a ae oun ple 
with the intermittent foliage standing out dark and 
thin against the cold, steel-blue sky, which melted 
above into salmon-pink, and above again into deep 
ultramarine. Casting his eyes downwards he saw 
two objects which made his heart beat furiously. 
Then he felt a cold perspiration break over him. 
Two human forms lay at the foot of the incline— 
white men by their clothes. Fixedly gazing, he 
noticed that one of them moved. With aloud shout 
he tore down the declivity, and thus was effected the 
ill-fated introduction of William Baird to Fred 
Redford and Harry Tweed. 


A HERMIT’S END 
TWEED and Redford were seated one morning in 
the enlarged wurley which had _ hitherto Peed 
Baird’s royal residence. They had now been two 
months in the Golden Valley, and autumn was 
approaching. The trio had decided to load up with 
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gold, and escape as soon as the first rains arrived. 
Among other discoveries they had met with were 
several beautiful specimens of rubies, garnets, topaz, 
sapphires, and inferior diamonds; and a few of the 
choicest of these they had arranged to carry away 
with them, but the bulk of theiz cargo, which must 
necessarily be of as light a character as possible, 
was to consist of pure gold-dust, with which their 
belts were by this time nearly filled. The task of 
procuring the latter devolved primarily on Baird, 
as he alone was able to invade the mosquito-infested 
river-sands with impunity. Tweed and Redford, 
using their perforated hats for sieves, performed 
daily the indispensable refining processes with 
feverish enthusiasm. By a sparing and careful 
expenditure of the few cartridges saved by them, 
the latter had been able to bag an odd fowl or two, 
but their miserable diet of blind fish and lizards 
was fast reducing them to mere skeletons. One day 
Redford had signified his determination to explore 
the depths of the mysterious pool, and all three 
approached its edge with extreme interest. Redford 
first swam across its dark waters, and remarked that 
at a few feet below the heated temperature of the 
surface it was icily cold. Disregarding the warning 
of his companions about cramps, he presently plunged, 
and with indescribable anxiety the watchers awaited 
his re-appearance. After what seemed a terribly 
long interval, Redford’s head emerged. His face was 
ashy pale, and with terror starting from his eyes he 
hastened to the bank, and sank tremblingly into the 
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sand. Dragging him up to the higher ground, where 
shade was procurable, they allowed him time to regain 
his faculties, Then he told them that after forcing 
himself head downwards, deeper and deeper, his 
hands touched some clammy body, which instantly 
moved. Withdrawing them, he involuntarily reverted 
to an upright position. Almost at the same instant 
he was firmly clutched round the ankle by some 
indiscernible, but undoubtedly living thing, but 
giving it a violent kick with his disengaged foot he 
freed himself, and rose rapidly to the surface. All 
three at once examined the member alluded to. 
There, plainly imprinted into the flesh, were the 
marks of four finger-nails and a thumb! From that 
date no further attempts were made in the direction 
of sounding the pool. Tweed’s theory was that the 
monster must have beenaspecimen of the Nototherium, 
an extinct species of enormous wombat, which formerly 
inhabited the highlands of pliocene Australia, but 
Baird shook his head, and preserved an incompre- 
hensible silence which neither of them could induce 
him to break. It was clear to both Tweed and 
Redford that Baird was seldom quite right in his 
mind. He talked frequently to himself, and once 
or twice latterly they had detected murderous glances 
in his eye, when he fancied he was unnoticed. Their 
chief dread was that the blacks might return before 
they got away, in which event no one could guess 
what would happen. Using the rough bench of 
branches as a writing-desk, Tweed was posting up 
his log-book this particular morning. It was his 
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invariable practice to record the daily details of his 
life in this pocket diary, much to Redford’s Scorn ; 
but the habits of elderly men are not easily set 
aside, and many an hour’s relaxation did Tweed 
enjoy in correcting and adding to his inseparable 
note-book. 

“What on earth makes Baird so long this morn- 
ing?” inquired Redford querulously, as the shadows 
grew shorter on their sun-dial, and the time for 
knocking-off sluicing at the river-bank had long 
passed by. It was possible to work only a few hours 
immediately after sunrise and just before sundown. 

“Can’t say,” returned the imperturbable Tweed. 
“Oh, here he comes!” 

Toiling laboriously up the hill appeared a gaunt 
brown figure. Hatless, and arrayed in a fearsome 
collection of rags, it stalked towards them with 
erratic strides. But it was the face that confronted 
them that chiefly struck them with a sudden feeling 
of dread. Baird’s eyes glowered like coals, and with 
his mouth twitching ominously, he halted in the 
doorway, instead of entering briskly as usual in 
relief over the termination of his arduous labours 
outside. 

“Whatever are those frightful blotches all over 
_ your forehead, Baird?” cried Redford. 

With a gesture like a hunted beast about to spring, 
Baird replied— 

“T’ve long been expecting this. It has come at 
last. I tried my hardest to hide it from you till 
we got away from this living hell. Now it’s too 
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late.” Here he commenced to foam at the mouth, 
and so hideously menacing did his actions become 
that Redford instinctively laid his finger on the trigger 
of his revolver, which he drew beneath the table. 

“ What's too late, man?” asked Tweed soothingly. 

“You're both too late,’ shrieked the lunatic, as 
he rushed with a tigerish bound and outstretched 
hands upon him; “Ym a leper. Give me blood, 
sen 

A sharp report rang out, and echoed strangely 
across the valley, and Baird fe!l dead, shot through 
the head by Redford, who, with blanched face, and 
shaking in every limb, turned deprecatingly to his 
elder companion, and said simply— 

“Tt was the best thing that could have happened 
to him.” 

Then both sat long and silently staring into each 
other’s pallid faces, and shudderingly wondered, 
“What next?” 


FLIGHT FROM DESTRUCTION 


AFTER their flight, consequent upon their horrible 
discovery of the dangers of their late charnel-house, 
Redford and Tweed had, by travelling by night and 
halting by day, re-traversed about half the area 
through which they had arrived. As they descended 
the hill, heavy reverberations of thunder signalled 
their exit, and looking back, vivid flashes of lightning 
enveloped the accursed spot in fiery sheets of flame, 
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With the copious downpour of rain which followed 
they were drenched to the skin, but soon afterwards 
_ the sun burned forth with renewed fury, and exposed 
to the full blast of the northern simoom, their 
remnants of clothes hung like hot tinder about 
their limbs. Scanning the outlines of the distant 
horizon, rendered indistinct with waves of shimmering 
atmosphere, their eyes would follow the blue-grey, 
hairy-leaved salt-bush, from which small lizards and 
grasshoppers would rise and fly for concealment 
_ among the purple-brown stones which strewed their 
track. Here and there the surface of the plain 
would be dry and cracked, and curled flakes of a 
glistening clayey nature would denote where water 
had originally stood. The contrasts between the 
frigidity of the nights and the heat of the days were 
almost as trying to them as the variations in the 
air-currents. When the wind was still, the mosquitoes 
and flies swarmed like torturing devils, and when 
it blew hard, the sand-grains blew upon their faces 
with fiendish persistence. Led by the twittering of 
finches, they would occasionally find a few drops of 
water, but at last it became evident that, unless rain 
fell, it would soon be all over with them. Living 
upon iguanas and quandongs, their sufferings were 
frightful. Each, however, still carried his belt con- 
taining one hundred and fifty ounces of gold, and at 
frequent intervals would throw glances round in the 
hope of recognizing some landmark, or in search of 
a mud-bank bounding a water-hole. Twice they 
came across a horse’s bones, and once they encountered 
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those of a camel, but of their riders were no traces. 
With their hard-won treasure, and water-bags half 
full of muddy liquid, they tramped silently forward. 
One day Redford—who was naturally of an inquisitive 
mind—said to the reserved Tweed— 

“Whatever made you so anxious to get rich in 
such a hurry ?” 

“JT hadn’t seen my wife for over two years, Fred ; 
and I thought it was about time I showed something 
for my long absence. We parted in a huff, about 
six months after our marriage, in Melbourne. You 
see, I couldn’t keep her in style, and being much 
younger than I, she insisted on my trying my luck 
out West. Seeing that I'd left the coast-boat service 
on her account, I thought it a bit stiff to expect an 
old buffer like me to fly round like a fresh middy, 
and so just packing my traps and leaving her a note 
with a cheque inside for the couple of hundred 
pounds Id realized by surrendering my life-insurance 
papers, I cleared out here, and now what’s worrying 
me most is, that if we perish in this God-forsaken 
place, she won't get a farthing more from the 
Insurance people on the fresh policy I took out just 
before I left.” 

“What’s the odds?” said Redford with ungram- 
matical disgust, as he kicked a scorpion viciously 
aside. “They'd never part unless your body was 
found, and I’d like to know when that would be? 
Curse such women, anyhow, J say. Mine’s bad 
enough, but yours was a pretty rough case too, I 
must admit.” 
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“Been long married?” ventured Tweed, after a 
brief pause, during which he wondered why the 
ordinarily loquacious Redford had never before 
alluded to his wife. 

“Married, no. I’m not quite fool enough yet to 
give any girl that hold on me. No, it’s the tart I 
left behind me in Perth I’m alluding to.” 

Simple-hearted old Tweed did not press his in- 
quiries any further. To listen to the cynicism and 
assertive self-reliance of Redford was especially 
jarring where the other sex was concerned. To the 
younger man this fine-natured display of chivalry 
was simply ridiculous. In his present state of bodily 
and mental torment he felt considerable relief in 
painting himself in exact contrast to the fastidious 
Tweed. 

“Yes,” he continued, “I met her on the boat. 
She was coming over to take a barmaid’s billet in 
Fremantle. We chummed in, and it seemed she 
- had some mysterious relation out West she was on 
the look-out for. I did the amiable, stood fizz en 
galore, and on landing we took rooms together as 
man and wife at Hadley’s Hotel. While my coin 
lasted we had a real good time. When it was done 
she advised me to go with a party then forming to 
look for gold up this way. In the meantime she 
signed on for six months in Hadley’s bar, and I had 
to make tracks. -But what’s that shiny thing close 
by that yellow rock ?” 

Stepping aside, Redford stooped, and inserted his 
hand between the ground and a broken boulder. As 
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he did so, a small grey-hued snake seized him by the 
middle finger, and coiling rapidly round his wrist, 
fixed its loathsome fangs firmly into the middle 
joint. With the disengaged hand he frantically tore 
it away, and stamped it furiously to death. 

“That finishes me, Harry,” he said as he sat down. 
“Look at it!” 

One glance was sufficient to Tweed’s experienced 
eyes. It was that most venomous of reptiles—a 
death adder! In a couple of hours Redford must 
die. Amputation was useless, and, as they carried 
none of the modern antidotes, no hope of recovery 
was possible. 

“Don’t break up, old man,” said Redford to his 
distracted companion, who from their long partner- 
ship had grown to love his youthful mate with even 
more than fatherly affection. “Sit down alongside 
of me, and take my last instructions. You may 
pull through, but the chances are against it. 
Anyhow, here are all my papers, and enter up 
everything in your diary, and if our bones are dis- 
covered some years hence the finders will know all 
about us.” 

Night fell, and still Redford lived. He had, among 
other directions, handed Tweed a bundle of letters 
and his gems, and asked him to give the few things 
he had left in Perth to his supposed wife. The gold 
belt was too heavy to carry away. As the time 
wore on Redford seemed to be actually improving. 
Whereupon Tweed became extremely pre-occupied. 
All through the night his mind was engrossed with 
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arapidly forming but terrible conviction. Sunrise 
arrived at last. 

Redford awoke bright and cheerful. “What can 
this mean, Harry?” he asked. “I must be snake- 
bite-proof—eh ?” 

“JT have noticed,” said Tweed, speaking slowly, 
and with palpable uneasiness, “that the flies and 
mosquitoes have not worried you at all these last 
few days. Now this snakebite affair has set me 
thinking.” 

“What about it, then?” inquired Redford. “ All 
the better for me, isn’t it?” 

“TI don’t know so much about that,” returned 
Tweed dubiously. “It has always been my hobby to 
read up the latest investigations about poisons and 
their antidotes. Now the antidote of one poison is 
sometimes efficient as a protective against others. 
The antidote against lockjaw is also operative against 
erysipelas and snake-poison, or that of venomous 
insects. That is to say, a person suffering from 
either lockjaw or erysipelas would be zpso facto 
snakebite-proof, and an injection of anti-toxin serum, 
composed of the blood of an animal which has by 
gradual dosing been rendered immune against any 
one of these three poisons, would equally efficiently 
antagonize the other two. Evidently—bearing in 
mind Baird’s similar immunity from mosquito-bites 
—you have some affiliated disease-poison in your 
blood which acts antagonistically against snakebite. 
Whether the two, by balancing each other, eventually 
will restore you to health and destroy each other or 
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not, I cannot say. Yours is probably the only case 
on record, and the result would be worth anything 
to scientists, as the two most terrible afflictions 
possible to humanity in this country are concerned 
therein.” 

“Speak plainly, man, and tell me what you mean, 
and don’t sit shivering and mumbling like that,” 
exclaimed. Redford, grasping Tweed excitedly by the 
arm. ‘“ What’s really wrong with me?” 

“The same as I’m afraid must be wrong with me 
also, Fred. Without doubt your complaint is— 
leprosy !” 

With a fearful malediction the wretched man 
flung his arms aloft. Then he lay prone and groaned 
piteously. 


THE HORRORS OF THE WAY 


THEIR sole hope lay in regaining Mount Belches, 
where water was almost a certainty, and about whose 
shade they could rest till relief came. Both felt 
that, rather than continue the struggle for another 
day, they must lie down or die. Their ultimate 
future neither of them dared consider, and the ever- 
present instinct of self-preservation alone compelled 
them to desire continuance of life. Of leprosy—the 
original legacy of incest and cannibalism, combined 
with fish diet—they had ceased to speculate. Their 
minds were atrophied by the ceaseless tortures of 
their bodily cravings. This morning all the world 
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seemed a glaring red—red earth, sky, and sun. 
Gyratory dust genii uprose and towered above the 
wretched pair, the wind moaned, and impalpable 
grit blurred the horizon from their bulging eyeballs. 
Tramping too fast to think, they wandered helplessly 
from their bearings. Steering afresh at irregular 
intervals for the mountain which they thought they 
had discerned in the distance at sunrise, but which 
now was concealed by dull. opaque clouds, they 
plodded on. 

Trying to moisten their lips with still drier 
tongues, they signed to each other that water must 
be nearer. Gaunt and hollow-eyed, they scanned 
the hot relentless sky, and at last caught sight of 
a copper-coloured streak in the eternal vista of flat 
rocks. It was a clay-pan. In the centre was the 
moud of a long-dried pool, marked with the footprints 
of emus. It was of course dry. Overhead the heavy 
beating of a flight of swans, with a loud “honk,” 
stimulated them momentarily to renewed exertions. 
With their clothes in tatters, they tore them further 
to admit of more air to their bare bodies, and 
wrapped strips over their heads to replace the hats 
- which they had left behind in the river of death. 
They still stuck to their heavy gold belts, however. 
Presently a loud clatter of wild-horse hoofs ahead 
aroused them. It was a mob leaving a soak, which 
when reached they found quite dry. Sucking the 
last drops of moisture left in the crevices, they 
staggered to a forlorn and stunted gidyea tree, and 
- removing their burning boots, to relieve their blistered 
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feet, they lay quite still. Surely this was the 
end ? 

A few crows cawed round them ominously. Red- 
ford turned over on his face. 

“They shan’t pick my eyes out, anyhow,” he 
mumbled with saturnine levity. “I can’t stir 
another step.” Then he fell asleep. 

Tweed, quite exhausted, leaned back against the 
tree. With his diseased heart it was miraculous 
that he had not dropped long before. Presently 
evening came, and the wind fell. The clouds lifted, 
and there, right before them, at a distance of not 
more than a dozen or fifteen miles, lay Mount 
Belches! Smoke rose distinctly from a patch of 
foliage at its base. Living beings must be there, 
and they were both saved. 


A TERRIBLE REVELATION 


TWEED’S first impulse was one of exultant gratitude 
to Providence. Then he remembered that it would 
be only by putting forth exceptional efforts that 
they would have strength enough to move further. 
Redford, whose eyes were useless from sandy blight, 
had not stirred since throwing himself down. Per- 
haps he was even now dead. Moving his arm, in 
attempt to touch his comrade, he disarranged his 
dilapidated coat, and the bundle of letters, which 
Redford had given him, fell in a heap by his elbow. 
With slight curiosity he glanced at the litter. 
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Suddenly his bleared eyes shone with expressive 
interest. Picking up the missive which had first 
attracted his notice, and the handwriting of which 
seemed familiar to him, he held it closer in his 
trembling fingers. It was from his own wife! 

In it, as he proceeded along the lines, he read her 
expressions of love for Redford, and contempt for 
the “old fool” (him, her husband) whom she had 
originally intended to hunt up, and whom she had 
married only for his money, and got rid of as soon 
as he became unable to keep her “like a lady.” The 
letter concluded by recommending Redford to hurry 
up and get some money, “by some means or other,” 
otherwise he would find that he too was an en- 
cumbrance which might not be found indispensable. 
The signature was “Mrs. E. Redford,” and it was 
dated from Perth, some five months previously. A 
few other notes in the same hand were sufficient to 
show Tweed the utter worthlessness of the woman 
for whose sake he had sacrificed everything. He 
laid them mechanically aside. Then he wondered 
how things would have been had he not assumed an 
alias on the fields, from mistaken motives of shame, 
and if Redford had met him in his true colours. 
This stripling, for whom he would cheerfully have 
laid down his life, had stolen his wife! How he 
hated his mate now—and if he could only summon 
sufficient strength to strangle him as he lay! He 
would first, however, make a few entries in his book, 
for the information of posterity. The gold,—yes— 
she shouldn’t see the colour of that if he could help 
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it. With great difficulty he withdrew his pocket- 
book from its corner in his coat-pocket, and com- 
menced to write. Heavens! how his heart thumped 
against his ribs! Never mind, he must write on; 
he had business which could not wait. Ah, that 
pain again! Then his heart stopped for all eternity. 


EPILOGUE 


THE discoverer of the remains of Redford and 
Tweed, after regaining the Survey party, never men- 
tioned what had come within his knowledge. He 
could not contemplate with equanimity the imevit- 
able isolation from his companions which must have 
followed his disclosures thereon, and retreat by 
himself would not only have greatly harassed them, 
and proved personally extremely risky, but from its 
unaccountability must have involved him subse- 
quently in serious difficulties. That night he held 
his hands over the camp-fire till the skin was 
blackened; but the dread of infection so preyed 
upon his mind, throughout the whole of the remain- 
ing three months of the trip, that by the time it 
was concluded, and Perth was reached, he was worn 
to a mere shadow. Promptly quitting the West, he 
returned to his home in the Eastern States. About 
twelve months later the development of an internal 
complaint forced. him to take to his bed. The 
highest scientific skill available diagnosed his case 
as one of malignant cancer, probably evolved by the 
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exposure and worry incidental to his exploratory 
experiences. | 

To the present writer, shortly before he died, he 
privately communicated the foregoing details, which, 
as an interesting contribution to the perplexing 
literature of human anti-toxins, are now available 
for publication. 


UP-TO-DATE BURGLARS 


Tue Fentons have left; and the handsomest and 
most tastefully-fitted residence in the swellest of 
Melbourne suburbs has changed hands privately. 
The local church is inconsolable over the loss of its 
most munificent patrons—a quiet, unobtrusive couple, 
models of the domestic virtues, against whom the 
neighbourhood could not retail the faintest breath 
of scandal. It certainly was noticed that Mr. and 
Mrs. Fenton never mentioned their family connec- 
tions, discussed their past histories or means of 
living; and, as far as the public could glean, they 
might have dropped from the clouds when they first 
opened their establishment four years ago. There 
were apparently no children, and the only female 
servant who answered the calls of the tradespeople 
never talked—at least to strangers. The reason was 
obvious; she couldn’t, inasmuch as she was a boarded- 
out patient from the Deaf and Dumb Asylum. But 
why had the Fentons quitted so hurriedly? To 
clear the reputation of a worthy State official, and to 
enlighten the district in general, the truth concern- 
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ing certain events which occurred in the Fentons’ 
dining-room last week is now placed on record. 
* * * * * 

The ormulu timepiece had chimed seven p.m. as 
Fenton extended his hand to reach the cruet. At 
the same instant it so happened that Mrs. Fenton 
made a similar movement. Their fingers met. 

“Dolly, that makes you smile, doesn’t it ?” re- 
marked the husband, with a significant laugh. 

He was a good-looking fellow, carefully attired, 
and evidently possessed of ability. With his long, 
fair moustache, herculean frame, and dignified mien, 
he presented the appearance of a cavalry officer of 
about forty years of age. His eyes were peculiar. 
Of asteely blue, whenever he concentrated them upon 
anything the pupils expanded like sea anemones, in 
a curiously unpleasant fashion. Mrs. Fenton’s sunny 
countenance was wreathed in smiles as she replied— 

«Yes, it reminds us of our first meeting, Fred. 
What splendid reading the story would make for our 
friends around us.” 

Mrs. Fenton appeared some ten years younger 
than her partner, but they were a well-mated pair. 
A sparkling brunette with matchless figure and 
complexion, and glorious brown eyes, she looked 
every inch a princess as she presided at the table, 
and her jewelled fingers flitted from one to another 
of the costly and varied delicacies displayed upon the 
~ eloth. She wore her hair short, and it is a sufficient 
tribute to her powers of fascination to relate that, 
despite this unorthodoxy of taste, it contributed to, 
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rather than detracted from, her exceptional seductive- 
ness. 

“Tt seems as though it were but yesterday after- 
noon,” continued Mrs. Fenton musingly. “I had ~ 
reached my pretended typewriting office in Queen- 
street, adjoining the Melbourne Safe Deposit. The 
hole I had burrowed through was ready, and all 1 
had to do was to dislodge a thin partition of the 
intervening brickwork. I cautiously inserted my 
hand, and commenced to grope for the expected cash- 
box inside, when I was terrified to feel my fingers 
grasped and vigorously shaken. Suddenly the clasp 
relaxed, and in a dazed and mechanical way I with- 
drew my hand, and sat anxiously wondering what I 
had best do next. You knocked at my office door, 
and were admitted. You had been opening your 
safe at the very moment I happened to explore its 
mysteries, and were planting a heavy bundle of 
Provincial Bank notes you had just stolen. You 
were an expert swindler; I but an inexperienced 
novice, determined to rise in the most exciting and 
lucrative of all professions. To cut matters short, 
it was a case of love at first sight, and we were 
married, 

“Starting as a female detective on the tramways, 
I profited by my apprenticeship, and now—though 
I say it myself—I am the cleverest * lady-thief 
south of the equator. With our society acquaint- 
anceships, as man and wife we are never suspected, 
and though women rarely are, a man’s strength is 
necessary in all complicated operations. Now that 
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I can travel on a bicycle without drawing attention, 
and you have studied chemistry, electricity, and 
the allied sciences, your researches should bear fruit 
for both of us, although we can’t grumble, dear, can 
we?” 

As Mrs. Fenton’s musical tones echoed caressingly 
upon the ear she glanced round the room. It was, 
indeed, one to be proud of. The bric-d-brac and 
byouterie alone were worth a small fortune, and 
there was nothing commonplace in the entire house. 
Some of the rooms were round, some octagonal, 
into others were fashioned irregular corners, and the 
whole stocked with most artistically and intrinsically 
valuable plunder selected from the wealthiest man- 
sions of Australian magnates. The darkly papered, 
thickly curtained, and heavily carpeted winter room 
was hung with paintings depicting tropical scenes, 
whereby comfort was artificially stimulated to a 
degree equalled only by the winter sketches on 
the white walls of the summer suite of apartments 
close by. 

“Yes,” assented Fenton nonchalantly, “it was 
only this morning that I discovered that in one of 
our chief banks the safe is fitted at night with a 
sensitive plate which receives the photographic 
impression of any one opening it. The counter trick, 
of course, is to wear a mask or hold an enlarged 
kodak of one of the firm’s employees before you to 
divert suspicion.” 

“T think our boy Johnnie will be of great use to 
us, Fred,” remarked Dolly, sententiously, as she 
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flicked a cake crumb towards the cat on the hearth- 
rug. “We have brought him up in total darkness 
since his birth, and he leaves his cellar for exercise 
only at night-time, when we take him out into the 
subdued light of the stars and moon. His eyes are 
as large as plums, and he can discern a pin on the 
ground at ten paces into the blackest obscurity. He 
will be worth his weight in gold for breaking into 
warehouses, and he can squeeze through crevices, 
climb and dodge the police like a wild cat.” 

“Have you, by the way, any of the provincial 
notes still undisposed of, pet ?”’ asked Mr. Fenton, as 
he picked out a nectarine from the dessert. 

“A few hundreds; but to-morrow I don boy’s 
clothes, and will easily work them off at the races,” 
was thereply. “ But, Fred, love, how goes the scheme 
for looting the Safe Deposit ?”’ 

“ But badly, confound it. Under existing arrange- 
ments the premises are parcelled off into cells, in 
each of which there are a number of safes ranged 
around, and wherein the subscribers, who pay £2 a 
year, can place all their valuables. Well, the con- 
tents of these are never examined, but an attendant 
stands at the door all the while you communicate 
with your safe. What I propose doing, therefore, is 
to bring in a dynamite fuse ready lighted, pop it in, 
and then stand across the road while the explosion 
distributes £3,000,000 worth of coin and other com- 
modities about our feet. No doubt some lives would 
be sacrificed, but——” 

All at once the speaker’s face changed colour, and 
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his gaze was riveted apprehensively on something 
at the end of the room. His wife turned, her eyes 
following his. From under the sofa a heavy boot 
protruded, which as they looked was quickly with- 
drawn. 

Fenton immediately rose. Going to the door he 
noiselessly locked it, reflecting grimly that there was 
a drop of thirty feet from the window. A gurgling 
sound, which terminated in an unmistakable human 
cough, burst forth from beneath the sofa; then in a 
twinkling there scrambled to his feet before the 
astonished couple, a man concerning whose identity 
there could be no scintilla of doubt. It was Chard, 
the well-known detective officer. 

“Only for that cursed grip of colic, I’d have had 
you neatly,’ he exclaimed, exasperatedly, as he 
thrust a revolver in Fenton’s face. 

“Ah! look at the blood on his hand!” screamed 
Mrs. Fenton, with horror, and pointing excitedly at 
Chard’s extended fingers. 

Chard’s eyes dropped. In less than a second 
Fenton had snatched the pistol from his momentarily 
unguarded adversary, and leaping aside he placed 
the table between them with the barrel imme- 
diately directed upon Chard’s features. 

“Very good indeed, Dolly,” said Fenton. approv- 
ingly. ‘“ How you, Chard, managed to miss standing 
on the electric alarm-bell as you entered, I don’t 
know!” Then, threateningly, “But let me tell you 
this; I have only to press a button here, and a 
trap-door opens whereby you will be precipitated 
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forty feet into the basement. Look into my face, sir, 
and see whether I am speaking the truth or not.” 

The detective looked steadily. The woman 
meanwhile stood by breathlessly, with heightened 
colour and parted lips. So the trio remained for 
fully a minute in silence unbroken, save for the 
rhythmic ¢ic-tac, tic-tac, of the mantelpiece clock. 
Gradually a remarkable change overtook the emissary 
of the law. His eyes began to glaze, and he grew 
rigid under the absorbed scrutiny of his vis-d-vis. 
Presently Fenton spoke— 

“ Sit down, Chard,” he commanded authoritatively. 

The new-comer slowly, and stumbling lke a 
drunken man, hesitatingly obeyed, and sinking into 
the nearest chair, stared dully at his host. 

Mrs. Fenton gave a little gasp of relief. 

“Does any one know of your visit here ?” inquired 
Fenton sternly. 

“ No,’ answered Chard, in tones more like those 
of a dreamer than of the alert and aggressive officer 
of a few moments previously. 

“So,” observed Fenton, and walking up to the 
sitter, he made several rapid passes with his hands 
across his face, 

“Shut your eyes,” he said. 

The detective’s lids at once closed. 

“Bah,” sneered Fenton, with disgust, examining 
the revolver, “it’s not even loaded.” Placing it in 
his pocket he stepped to the sideboard and took 
out a couple of tumblers, a wine-glass, two bottles 
of spirits, and a carafe of claret. After pouring a 
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little of the fluids into each glass he deliberately 
emptied half the contents of each bottle on the 
carpet. The room smelled like a cabaret. Then he 
rang the bell. 

“Jim,” he said to the man who entered, “go to the 
watch-house and fetch a policeman.” 

As soon as the servant had disappeared Fenton 
hastily abstracted a sheet of paper from the escritoire, 
and placing a couple of pens and an inkstand on the 
table, he wrote rapidly for a few minutes. 

“Open your eyes, Chard,” he exclaimed, as a 
knock at the door arrived. 

“Constable Duggan, sir,’ said the domestic, 
introducing the policeman, who bowed, and at a 
sign from his master he closed the door and remained 
for instructions. 

“ Detective Chard has sent for you, constable,” said 
Fenton, “ to witness his signature to this little docu- 
ment. Isn’t this so, Chard ?” he queried, regarding 
him intently. 

“Yes,” replied that gentleman. 

“ We thought it best to have an outside witness, 
in addition to my servant, and I will just read this 
aloud for form’s sake. 


‘This is to certify that I am indebted to Mr. Fred. Fenton 
in the sum of £135 for money advanced, at various times, 
and that in consideration of the present final advance of £5, I 
will hand over the written statement of my investigations on 
his behalf, to him on this day week.’ 


“Put these in your pocket, Chard,” said Fenton, 


handing over five sovereigns, “and now sign here,” 
D 
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No instructions were ever more implicitly carried 
into execution. 

“ Now the witnesses.” 

They also signed. 

“You'd better let the constable leave word, or 
telephone to the head-office, that you won’t be able 
to go into office reports to-night, as you will be with 
old friends till late, eh, Chard ?” 

“Yes,” again answered the victim. 

“Come along, then, constable. I want to show 
you the lock on my front-door,” said Fenton, as he 
led the way down-stairs. 

Arrived at the gate, he observed confidentially, as 
he pressed a pound-note into the constable’s hand, 
“ Our friend had been drinking a drop too much, so I | 
wouldn’t ask you to join us in something up-stairs ; 
but you can wish us luck with that much better, 
and, as a particular favour to me, you might rouse 
him up at his house at eight o'clock to-morrow 
morning. He’s got some urgent business on, and I 
don’t want him to over-sleep himself.” 

With hearty handshakes, they parted. 

Returned to the dining-room, Fenton breathed a 
sigh of satisfaction. 

“Go straight home by the back way, speak to 
nobody meanwhile, but proceed directly to bed; 
close your eyes when there, and keep them shut till 
half-past seven to-morrow morning,” he said to Chard, 
who, straightening himself, made no reply, but 
forthwith quitted the house. 
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Chard is a discreet officer; consequently, when he 
woke next morning and remembered nothing after 
having faced Mr. Fenton with a pistol between them, 
he carefully pumped Constable Duggan. With his 
revolver gone, his message to head-quarters dis- 
patched, and the signed document out of reach, he 
felt that for very shame’s sake his tongue, for the 
present, must be tied. He bides his time, however, 
and now that he is enabled to understand the cause 
of his mental confusion, he will assuredly be prepared 
against the mesmeric forces of future predatory 
experts. 


FINLEY’S COURTSHIP 


FINLEY was a decent-looking little fellow; but 
there was nothing of the Adonis or Achilles about 
him! On the contrary, his short slight figure, and 
mild expression of eye gave him a distinct air of 
faiblesse, which Finley himself did his best to 
counteract. ‘To further this end he invariably wore 
a shiny belltcpper and Beaufort coat. He also 
cultivated a pointed beard with assiduous care, and 
always, when possible, sported an overcoat, with a 
flower in the button-hole. As he walked briskly 
along he had a habit of clicking his fingers in what 
he imagined to be the light and airy fashion of the 
dégagé man-about-town. 

Despite these valiant and politic devices Finley 
was hardly a success with “the girls.” 

He had even been alluded to by the opposite sex 
on more than one occasion as “a little whipper- 
snapper.” It is only just, however, to admit that 
Finley himself quite appreciated the trend of female 
opinion in his quarters, and had frequently declared 
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at his boarding-house that women were an obstacle 
to any man’s career, and he’d have none of ’em. 

In secret, however, Finley was on the look-out for 
a wife, and only the dread of certain pecuniary 
liabilities deterred him from seeking one through 
’s Matrimonial Bureau. 

* * * * * 

Nobody knew exactly how Finley lived. 

Beyond the fact of his renting an office in one 
of those big capitalistic castles in the centre of 
Melbourne, where the lesser devotees of the Deity of 
Mammon mostly congregate, Finley had apparently 
no means of support. 

As a matter of fact he was a “general agent” 
(generally without any agencies whatever), and the 
younger son of a New South Wales clergyman, who, 
having some means of his own, occasionally furnished 
the sinews of war for his son’s enterprises. 

As the old man was very shaky, and a reversionary 
interest in the estate, supplemented by a handsome 
life assurance policy, would come in for division after 
his death, his family did not “hustle” for themselves 
to any injurious degree; and little Finley surveyed 
his future with considerable equanimity. 

* * * * * 

Leaving his office one afternoon, he passed along 
Little Collins Street, and, just as he was about to 
cross the road, down fluttered an invoice from a 
window above him. | 

He looked up and saw one of the most beautiful 
girls he had ever gazed upon in his life. 
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“ Would you mind picking up that piece of paper, 
sir?” asked this lovely apparition, in the sweetest of 
voices, 

“ Certainly,” stammered Finley. 

“And you might bring it up to the first floor— 
Messrs. & Co.,” added the maiden, with what 
Finley afterwards described as a languishing look 
accompanied by a roguish twinkle of her lustrous 
eyes. 


* + * * + 

“Of course. Highly delighted, Miss,” assented 
Finley; and forthwith he carried up the strayed 
document to the clerk in the front office. 

When he returned to the street, he looked up and 
bowed. 

The adored one inclined her head graciously, and 
expressed her gratitude. 

Then Finley went round to an adjacent hotel, and 
had two thoughtful drinks. He was unmistakably 
heard to mutter something about “the Beautiful 
Persian.” Evidently he imagined himself a kind 
of Arabian knight. 

% ‘k # * + 

A great change in Finley was noticed at the 
boarding-house, 

He ate little, and was alternately snappish and 
impatient when the other lodgers passed remarks 
upon the weather, or maudlinly exhilarated. His 
personal appearance was something glorious to 
contemplate now; and evidently some great stroke 
of fortune awaited the little man. The landlady, 
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however, said that putting his limited consumption 
of victuals against his eccentric “carryin’s-on,” she 
hardly knew whether he was a desirable boarder or 
not One or two nights he came home “half-seas 
over,” and hinted vaguely at certain terminations 
to certain existing arrangements, which might or 
might not convey the impression that the end of the 
world was at hand. 

Suddenly he disappeared altogether. 

The reason of this was found out later. 

# % * # * 

Finley had haunted Little Collins Street ever 
since his first encounter ‘with “the Beautiful 
Persian,’ who, it transpired, was a typewriter for a 
firm of solicitors. 

From daily bowings it had come to interchangings 
of billets-dowx. Finley would cast up bis amorous 
effusions (some of these, by the way, were poetic 
cuttings from a book which he got for a shilling) in 
the morning, and Phoebe would drop hers in reply 
as he returned home in the afternoon. She had, so 
far, absolutely refused to meet him outside, in spite 
of his most impassioned entreaties and promises of 
unlimited suppers and theatre partis-d-deux. 

At last he proposed marriage, was accepted, and 
had received permission to call upon her up-stairs, at 
five p.m. His blissful anticipations drove him half 
crazy. 

The hour arrived. Finley went up. 

“ * * # 
After about half-an-hour Finley came down. 
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Without looking to right or left he made a bee-line 
in the direction of Spencer Street. 
He has never been seen since. 
* * * * ‘ 
Pheebe had been the victim of a railway accident 
some time ago, and had lost both legs. 


A CELESTIAL BURGLAR 


THE coach stopped. 

All that day I, in my capacity as sole passenger, 
occupied the box-seat, next to the driver, and I was 
now fairly knocked up. 

Australian language must surely take its tone from 
Australian landscape, otherwise how can its lack of 
variety, its unpicturesqueness, illimitability, and awe- 
Inspiring vigour be accounted for? There were no 
artistic or distinctive points about my guide’s mono- 
logues, but they at any rate commanded my un- 
flagging attention throughout the weary twenty-four 
hours of our last stage, between Murrurundi, on the 
borders of New South Wales, and our destination, 
Quibara, a remote bush township of Western 
Queensland. 

Our team had been traversing miles of level 
country after heavy rain, and judging from the 
sullen clouds which scowled overhead during the 
whole of our journey, we did well in reaching shelter 
before the storm burst afresh. 
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We had pulled up at the inevitable “ Royal” 
Hotel, and as this was my first visit to Quibara, I 
was agreeably surprised to recognize in the landlord, 
who approached to assist us with our traps, an old 
acquaintance, whom I had known in bygone times 
as a Melbourne student for Holy Orders. 

It is possible that the bushman in town feels even 
more lonely than the city-dweller in the bush; but 
it is certainly a matter for remembrance that no 
matter how trivial one’s city acquaintanceships may 
seem, when one renews them “out back,” the social 
and gregarious instincts prove iresistible. Drawn as 
a steel to a magnet, I clasped the outstretched hand 
of my newly-found friend, as though he were a 
favourite brother just returned from the grave. 

After a couple of refreshers all round at the bar, a 
start was made to conduct me to my bedroom, at the 
rear of the buildings, which, facing westwards and 
lying in the shelter of a long verandah, would 
probably prove fairly comfortable. Passing through 
a group of loiterers in the yard, my host reached the 
corridor adjoining my apartment. 

Just then I observed stepping from the verandah 
one of the most hideous specimens of the Chinese 
race I ever remember seeing. His features were 
cast in the Tartar rather than in the Mongolian 
mould. Fierce, and gaunt of stature, his coppery 
skin, beady black eyes, and mouth revealing a jagged 
row of fang-like teeth as he smiled on our approach, 
left a peculiarly sinister impression on my Caucasian 
mind. An irregular fringe of wiry whiskers tended 
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to heighten the uncommonly diabolical suggestive- 
ness of his countenance, and several times during 
the evening its outlines recurred to me. 

As time advanced, and many yarns had been 
exchanged with my host, and drinks consumed, I 
began to feel sleepy. At last I resolved to go to 
bed; and, wishing friend Mac good-night, I pro- 
ceeded to my room, carrying my Gladstone bag with 
_me for safety. | 

It is necessary here to mention that I was then 

travelling for a wholesale jewellery firm, and that this 
particular bag contained articles of some considerable 
value—to me above all people. 
_ My first act on entering the chamber was to 
deposit my bag under the head of the bed. Next I 
pulled off my mud-stained boots, peeled off my 
clothes, and then crept under the blankets. 

As a rule, no matter how strange my surroundings 
or uncomfortable the bed—and I have slept in 
thousands—TI drop off to sleep immediately ; but on 
this occasion, from some undefined cause, I was 
restless and sleepless. It was some time before I 
eventually dozed off, and then my slumbers were 

troubled and fitful. 
~ JI dreamed I was still sitting on the box-seat of 
the coach. The driver would invest himself with all 
kinds of fantastic forms—sometimes he was a 
kangaroo, at others an enormous bull, or rabbit—but 
whenever he turned his head to speak to me, his face 
would assume the fiendishly grinning exterior of the 
Eastern barbarian I had seen in the passage. 
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Finally I fell into a heavy, dreamless sleep. How 
long this lasted I do not know; but suddenly I 
awoke, with a feeling of vague alarm. 

I looked round me. A faint streak of grey light 
percolated the window, causing the door at the foot 
of my bed to stand dimly in relief from the back- 
ground of the gloom. My eyes wandered to its lower 
panels. Was it fancy? A thin line of yellow lght, 
apparently emanating from a candle or lamp, held 
by some one outside, met my gaze. “Did I lock the 
door last night?” I wondered. For the life of me 
I couldn’t remember. 

I groped under the bed to ascertain whether my 
bag was all right. Yes, it was there. Then I lay in 
silence, and stared fixedly at the door. The handle 
fascinated me. 

I had not long to wait in suspense. A faint creak, 
and a widening, perpendicular line of yellow hght 
denoted that the intruder was approaching. Cau- 
tiously and noiselessly this unseen terror was 
effecting an entrance! No doubt now about my not 
having turned the key in the lock. How I cursed 
myself for my carelessness! Quietly I continued to 
watch for further developments. The door gradually 
opened to admit what in my heart I knew exactly I 
would see. 

A human head was gradually introduced ; and as 
the face caught the reflection of the hght, I recog- 
nized the piratical-visaged Chinaman of last evening’s 
acquaintance. 

My first impulse was to shout and alarm the 
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establishment ; but my tongue was glued to the roof 
of my mouth. Anyhow, separated as I was from the 
rest of the household, it was unlikely any one would 
hear me. Petrified and powerless I half-closed my 
eyes, and surveyed this terrible apparition. 

He was in the room now. In his left hand he 
carried a candle ; in his right he grasped a villainous- 
looking knife. He looked straight towards me, and 
steadily approached. 

Horror! This meant murder straight out. Some- 
thing would have to be done. 

I attempted to yell—not one muscle of my system 
would relax by one hair’s breadth. 

Now he was in the centre of the room, exactly 
opposite to my bed. His malevolent eyes alternately 
glanced on me murderously, or cast themselves 
meaningly on the floor. 

If I could only loosen my tongue to tell him he 
might take all I possessed if he would but spare my 
life ! , 

Just then his glance fell on some object beside the 
bed. My sample-bag of course. He suddenly stooped. 

My energies were liberated at last. With the 
whoop of a wild Indian I jumped from the bed, over 
his back, and rushed to the wash-hand stand. 
Seizing the water-jug I roared : “ Advance one step 
and I will brain you, you murdering hound! Drop 
those valuables you hold in your hand, and surrender, 
or by Heavens you're dead man.” 

It was now my visitor’s turn to feel uncomfortable. 
His coppery skin assumed a bluish hue. The blood- 
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thirsty-looking knife slipped from his nerveless 
fingers, but he still clutched the bag and—uno!— 
Why the scoundrel had made a mistake in his hurry 
—he had hold of my boots / 

“ What for you steal my boots, John ?” I demanded 
sternly, covering him threateningly with the water- 
jug meanwhile. Evidently greatly cowed, the wretch 
replied: ‘‘ No fear, boss; me no stealee boot; me 
come cleanee um; me boots, you savee; allee same 
blong um ’otel.” 

A light dawned upon me. This was all a ghastly 
mistake. An ugly heathen was employed at the hotel 
who necessarily was an early riser. Not finding my 
boots outside the door, and presuming that I had for- 
gotten to leave them there, he had considerately 
ventured to try my door, and obtain them without 
disturbing me. Finding it unlocked, the rest was 
simple enough. 

I was always an ass. I gave John £1 wherewith 
to obtain me a drink I never needed more in my 
life, and let him keep the change, on condition he 
made no remarks about my extraordinary behaviour. 
I don’t think he grasped the situation anyhow. All 
he said was— 

“You welly dlunk las nite, eh? Nemmind; me 
dlinkey too sometime.” 

Later I discovered that my untimely and decidedly 
ulprepossessing visitant was an old and_ trusted 
servant of my ‘host’s. His murderous knife was 
intended merely for the purpose of scraping the mud 
off my boots. 
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I have often since reflected that it was a fortunate 
thing that on this particular trip I had left my pocket- 
revolver to be repaired. Had it been under my 
pillow on the only occasion when I really felt driven 
to use it, the probabilities are that one Celestial at 
least would have been missing from the Australian 
contingent of that Empire whereon the Sun and 
Moon shine with a perennial regularity reverenced 
by all as the national emblem. 


AN ATHLETIC INTERLUDE 


THE performances of the Ganz troupe of acrobats, 
aérial artists, etc., etc., were individually and col- 
lectively voted by the hyper-critical sightseers of 
Melbourne unparalleled and unapproachable in ex- 
cellence. In this, however, Melbourne merely re- 
echoed the voice of the entire world throughout 
which this wonderful family had _ triumphantly 
exhibited vires acquirans eundo—i, e. increasing both 
fame and fortune as its career evolved towards its 
apparently illimitable zenith of athletic glory. 

The troupe consisted of five members—three 
women and two men—each being a model of physical 
perfection, not only in points of grace, agility, and 
strength, but also in physiognomical beauty. If any 
preference were noticeable, it was possibly evinced by 
the public towards Mademoiselle Geva, the youngest 
of the lady trio, whose feats were especially arduous 
and sensational, and whose exhilaration in the practice 
of her profession endued her with a seductive win- 
someness of manner which enticed all beholders to a 
pitch of enthusiastic sympathy never before realized 
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by any exponent in the same line of art. With 
Leonard, the only fair-haired Achilles of the company, 
she certainly shared the extreme portions of un- 
bounded applause which nightly fell to the lot of the 
quintette, but the others could well spare any such 
little excesses of popular demonstration, for were 
they not also sovereigns in power in their own 
departments ? 
* * * * * 

It was the Sunday evening following their last 
appearance in Melbourne. Geva and Leonard sat 
near the fire in the sumptuous sitting-room reserved 
for distinguished guests only. The others were 
paying valedictory calls upon their many friends 
around the city. There had been silence between 
the pair for some little time. Presently Leonard 
spoke. 

“T am going to ask you to help me,” he said. 
“What I want may seem rather ridiculous to you, 
but to me it has become serious indeed. Of course 
you will treat what I am going to say in the strictest 
confidence ? ” 

Geva glanced curiously towards him. Then, with 
a slightly tremulous laugh, replied— 

““Go ahead, Leonard; you know you can depend 
on me for anything affecting your interests.” 

“Well,” he continued, looking straight into the 
smouldering coals meanwhile, “it's about Louise.” 

In an instant Geva’s face assumed an alertly 
attentive expression. Louise was her bosom friend 
and partner in all those little confidences which 
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delight the soul of woman before she has a past to 
remember and a future to forget. Had Louise, the 
brilliant, in any way annoyed Leonard ? 

“What about Louise?” she asked quickly. 

“As you know,” remarked he, speaking slowly 
and with palpable hesitation “we are none of us 
related by blood. We do not even hail from the 
same country, and only the purest chance threw us 
together as youngsters, in old Saroga’s circus academy 
in St. Petersburg. It is one of our cardinal principles 
that indulgence in smoking, the drinking or eating 
but sparingly of any but the plainest fare, must 
inevitably ruin our professional existence. Every- 
thing that goes to make up the happiness of ordinary 
mortals is denied us, even to the extent of modera- 
tion in the usually accepted sense, though of course 
with mere common tumblers or trick-trapezists 
things are different. And this extends in cases like 
ours even to the privileges of matrimony !” 

The girl’s eyes were lowered. 

“Yes, our constitutions do eventually become 
modified to a degree which precludes us from such 
felicities,” she sighed, flushing faintly. 

“ But not unless we have passed the prime of life,” 
returned the man, as he withdrew his gaze from the 
fire and leaning forward fastened it upon her profile. 
“T mean to make an alteration before it is too late. 
It may involve the break-up of our company, which 
would be a pity; but I intend to get married.” 

“To Louise?” 

“To Louise.” 
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Great was Leonard’s astonishment when on receiv- 
ing this piece of news Geva threw herself back in 
her chair and burst into a paroxysm of laughter. 

“This beats all I ever came across,” she ejaculated. 
“Have you asked the dear girl’s consent yet ?” 

“J can’t imagine what you see funny in it,” he 
growled irritatedly. “You were always too fond of 
fooling over sensible things, and aren’t a bit like 
Louise. Yes, she has definitely decided, and all I 
want you to do is to tell Ambrose and Nina about it, 
and bring me their consent, together with your own, 
to an equitable distribution of the funds in hand 
which we hold in common. According to our exist- 
ing agreement, we can’t touch them separately for 
another three years. Will you do this?” 

“And pray how long before you wish to enter 
upon this projected state of matrimonial bliss ? ” 

“Say three months hence; when we have com- 
pleted our Australian tour. Fix this affair for me, 
and I will reckon it the best wedding present you 
could give us, Geva.”’ 

Again silence fell. Mademoiselle Geva, fingering 
mechanically one of the overtures to their répertotre 
on the arm of her chair, was evidently considering the 
position abstractedly. Her features were hard set, 
and in the unsympathetic light of the electric-lamp, 
Leonard, closely watching her, wondered how people 
could ever have thought her the incomparable prize- 
pearl of their nightly show. 

“See here, Leonard,” she exclaimed, rising from 
her seat, “I will help you ; but first let me give you 
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my wedding present. Life is uncertain with all of 
us, and no one can tell what may happen within 
three months’ time. I can at any rate discount the 
future in this respect. Just shift this table to the 
side of the room for a moment.” 

It was a long and lofty apartment, expensively but 
simply furnished ; and when they had moved aside a 
few chairs and stands, a clear space of fifty feet 
remained in the centre. Geva walked to the far end 
of this, while her companion stepped to the mantel- 
piece, and resting his elbow thereon, followed her move- 
ments, vainly striving to guess what was on the tapis. 

Howhandsome this blue-eyed giant looked! thought 
Geva, as she approvingly noted his sinewy frame. 

“ Now watch me,’ she ordered authoritatively. 

Standing erect, she slowly, and with involuntary 
grace, extended her arms. The elasticity of her 
muscles was as that of highly-tempered steel, and the 
symmetry of her lithe body was fully revealed as she 
gradually brought them to their tension point. Her 
eyes glowed with the self-conscious pride of health 
and strength. Suddenly the girl precipitated herself 
high into the air. Then with a superhuman wrench 
and a vigorous kick, a miraculous inversion of her 
upward course was effected. With a recoil as swift 
and exact as the curved impetus originally acquired, 
she returned neatly to the identical spot whence she 
sprang. 

“That, my friend, is a little thing of my own,” she 
said smilingly. “It is what I have christened ‘ The 
Australian Boomerang Trick.’ ” 
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“Great Heavens! Geva,” exclaimed Leonard, pro- 
found amazement and admiration depicted in his 
every attitude and expression, “you have eclipsed 
even yourself.. It is the most splendid ‘turn’ ever 
conceived on this earth! It’s worth a million of hard 
cash down.” 

There was no enthusiasm left in Geva’s countenance, 
however, as she waved his impetuous advance aside, 
and sank wearily into her seat again. “This is my 
wedding present to you,” she said, “and by careful 
practice you can easily learn how to do it in a 
month’s time. It has taken me a good while to 
think out and perfect, but when Ambrose and Nina 
find you have this speciality, you will be able to 
dictate your own terms. As for me, I have other 
things in hand, and one more or less matters little.” 

“Geva, dear, how can I thank you enough ?” he 
replied volubly. “This much, anyhow, I will guaran- 
tee; that is, that you shall have half of my share 
of the takings for the first six months while I perform 
‘The Boomerang Trick.’ Louise will be entranced 
with it, and I can tell her that I have sent the money 
as a filial token of affection to my mother at home. 
You won't divulge the authorship of the act, of 
course?” he continued with sudden apprehensive- 
ness, “and the extra money you will make through 
me will come in handy, and which no doubt some 
day a husband will receive with you. After Louise 
and I are married, and I have been showing the trick 
for six months, you can perform it yourself. But how 
pale you are! Surely you haven't strained yourself?” 
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“No, there’s nothing wrong,” answered Geva, “ but 
I hear the others coming. Put the table in its place 
again. I think I will go up to my room for awhile. 
Good luck, Leonard, and I hope you will be very happy.” 

“Gone to bed so early!” exclaimed Louise and 
Nina in incredulous chorus, when they found Leonard 
alone in the big parlour. “Why, she is always the 
first up and the last in! You must have bored her 
to death with your solemn ways and sulky looks 
lately, Len.” 

Up-stairs the jewne premiere of the Ganz family sat 
with bowed head before her looking-glass. Scalding 
tears welled from her Justreless eyes, and a convulsive 
shivering racked her frame. 

“To think that Ae should offer me money!” she 
wailed brokenly. “He, the cruel brute—he—the 
only man I will ever love in my lifetime !” 

* * * * * 

Nightly when Mademoiselle Geva approached the 
centre of the footlights, bearing at arm’s length 
Mademoiselle Louise in one hand and Professor 
Leonard in the other, with their heads downwards 
and their feet perpendicularly in the air, the furore 
of applause is terrific. Several times it has occurred 
to her that, should her nerve falter, or her smoulder- 
ing resentment prove uncontrollable, and a mischance 
result, both would descend with merciless precision 
upon their heads, and suffer at the least concussion 
of the brain. 

But, to the public, all this is a sealed book. 


HER FUNERAL 


Mrs. Brices was dead. What was Briggs to do? 

He was a morose and miserly little man, and hated 
expense of all kind, unless it happened to be for 
drink, when he was ‘“‘ on a bender.” He had seven- 
teen shillings and sixpence in the Savings Bank, 
and his remaining assets consisted of four weeping 
children, a few sticks of furniture, a highly-flavoured 
breath, and a chronic thirst, which, like the dead 
wife, should perhaps rather be reckoned under the 
heading of liabilities. 

He felt thoroughly dazed. 

One thing was certain: the missus would have. to 
be buried. 

Credit was out of the question, as a couple of 
funeral accounts for two previously departed little 
ones remained unsettled. He had used up all the 
undertakers he knew, and even if he spent the entire 
17s. 6d., he realized how miserably inadequate his 
resources would be for providing the dead wife with 
that “decent burial” for which she had always loudly 
craved when living. 
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After some hours of profitless cogitation, Briggs 
slowly drained the last drop from the cup of beer 
beside him, and rose to his feet. 

Locking in the afore-mentioned four weeping 
children, he sallied forth, remarking to himself: “ Pll 
see Tim.” 

Then he shaped his course for the Merri (!) Creek, 
and proceeded thoughtfully on his way to consult an 
old crony of his at the other end of the northern 
suburb of Melbourne, where both worthies at the 
time resided. 

* * * * * 

By and by he reached that half-shop, half-shanty, 
where Tim Hagan “hung out.” 

This gentleman maintained a precarious existence 
by odd jobbing as a carpenter, or gardener, or any- 
thing not requiring continuous labour or lengthened 
abstinence from fiery beverages. 

Tim was in. 

He was reading the paper when Briggs entered. 
He was “sober, and sorry for it,’ he remarked to 
Briggs, who, having commenced a preliminary ex- 
planation of his trouble, broke off to comment 
inquiringly on the state of affairs with his host. 

After having listened, without another word, to 
the somewhat disconnected and obscure statements 
submitted by Briggs, Tim laid his pipe aside, and the 
oracle spoke. 

“There ain’t nothin’ as I can see to be done, mate, 
She'll have to be buried by the parish Dhry 
mornin’ this—dhry ain’t the wurrd for it.” 
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Then Tim resumed his reading and his pipe, and 
for some time both sat in solemn silence. 

Presently Briggs remarked : “Tim, let’s go over 
the way to the hotel and have a drink. I’ve got an 
idea,” 

“All right,” returned Mr. Hagan with sudden 
alacrity ; and putting on their hats, they entered the 
Arms hotel. 

The conference therein was a protracted one; and 
when they emerged a couple of hours later, and went 
in the direction of Briggs’ house, it was with an air 
of business which was too important to brook delay. 

* * * * * 

Inside the Briggs’ domicile Mr. Hagan divested 
himself of his coat, and opening his tool-bag 
proceeded to tear up the flooring boards of the 
bath-room. Then with a few pieces of wainscoting 
and an odd paling or two from the back yard, he 
proceeded deftly and swiftly to fashion a rough 
coffin. 

Deceased was an extremely light corpse—the 
neighbours said that she had really died of starvation, 
though the doctor had certified that it was of 
consumption. 

The coffin made, the pair laid the body therein, 
and shouldering their gruesome burden, they opened 
the back-door, and made for the Sydney Road, intend- 
ing to save expenses by personally delivering Mrs. B. 
to the custodians of the cemetery. After marching 
along while in the sweltering sun, Tim remarked, 
“Guess we'd better go into this pub and have a drink. 
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P’raps the landlord will havea bit of odd crape he 
can lend us; anyhow I’m tired.” 

They went in, leaving the cadaver in the passage. 

All the landlord could do in the way of loaning 
mourning accessories was to trust Mr. Briggs with a 
black bottle full of rum, which he handed to him when 
they resumed their journey a few hours later. 

Oblivious of time, and shockingly muddled with 
liquor, they eventually staggered across a paddock in 
the centre of which was a large pit, formerly a 
brickmaker’s property, but now a disused quagmire, 
teeming with fresh-water crabs, tadpoles, dead cats, 
and similar representatives of the animal kingdom. 

“Let's sit down a bit,” exclaimed Briggs, as the 
coffin slipped from his hold. 

To this Tim mumbled acquiescence, and with one 
end tilted over the edge of the precipice they seated 
themselves on the coffin, and fumbled in their 
pockets for tobacco, till at last having found enough 
for both, the resumption of conversation was possible. 

“Pfwat d’ye think of the Governmint, Briggs ?” 
inquired Tim. 

‘Qh, it’s no tarnation good,” snorted the little man 
indignantly ; “it’s too dang full of Irishmen and 
lawyers.” 

“Do you mane that, you spalpeen, or aire ye 
jokin’ ?” exclaimed Tim, with his eyes suddenly 
blazing up. “ Why, there ain’t an Oirishman in the 
Ministhry anyhow.” | 

“Garn, yer swipin’ bogtrotter,’ shouted the now — 
thoroughly drunken and infuriated Briggs, who had 
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got through over half the black bottle since leaving 
the hotel. 

Both men immediately arose and clinched. 

Then a horrible thing occurred. 

In getting up both forgot about maintaining the: 
equilibrium of the coffin. It fell with a sickening 
splash into the dank pool over a hundred feet below 
them ! 

They looked at each other with that maudlin 
expression peculiar to persons of their class when 
“under the influence.” At last Briggs broke the 
silence. 

“ Never mine, ole man—it can’t be helped—Blasht 
‘er !—she was no use any’ow.” 

* * * * * 

The Board of Health authorities have been eagerly 

but fruitlessly seeking Mr. Briggs ever since. 

It is conjectured that in the course of time his body 
will be found at the bottom of one of the disused 
shafts in the vicinity. 


THE SILENT SEPULCHRE 


I.—THE SOLEMN CHARGE 


THE gloomiest mansion in Rookwood—one of 
Sydney’s most respectable suburbs—was undoubtedly 
that owned by young Victor Russell. Three years 
prior to the present narrative, when Russell was 
twenty-five years of age, he had settled in Australia, 
with the view of checking certain tendencies towards 
consumption, which, anticipated in time, might 
become easily eradicable. His father had just died, 
and left him the bulk of his large fortune. Being 
of an intensely studious and retiring disposition, the 
seclusion afforded by an establishment like “The 
Grove” at once took his fancy, especially as its price 
was remarkably cheap; but whether this was on 
account of its back premises adjoining the local 
cemetery, or its old-fashioned style of architecture, 
and comparative remoteness from the city, the agent 
did not explain. All he volunteered was that the’ 
last proprietor had built it for his personal pleasure 
and convenience, and that after residing therein for 
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nearly fifty years, when he died, the trustees received 
instructions to realize for whatever it would at once 
fetch. The legatee allegedly was in need of imme- 
diate cash to invest in West Australian gold-mines, 
and so Mr. Russell's first offer was promptly closed 
with. 

Standing back some eighty feet from the road, the 
house was completely hidden from wayfarers by the 
tall cypress and beech trees which intervened, and its 
neglected shrubberies and unkempt grass gave the 
place an unmistakable air of desolation. As Russell 
had no relations in Australia, and rarely interested 
himself in the doings of his neighbours, few visitors 
ever troubled the gloomy quiet of his entourage ; 
and as time progressed, it became a recognized thing 
among the small boys, hawkers, and general idlers of 
the vicinity, that the proprietor of “The Grove” 
was either a madman or a miser, or something in the 
criminal line. Such is invariably the penalty imposed 
upon all citizens who too strictly confine them- 
selves to their own affairs. But that all these views 
were wholly unjustifiable, a glance inside of the 
study, this particular October night, would have 
readily demonstrated. 

Two men were conversing in the room. In an 
easy-chair, near the fire-place, reclined Victor 
Russell himself—a clean-shaved, good-looking young 
fellow with a kindly eye, and open, regular features. 
Close by, with some papers in front of him, and 
leaning on the table occupying the centre of the 
apartment, sat Mr. Lawrence Musgrave, a man some 
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years the other’s senior, a rising solicitor by pro- 
fession, and who, among Russell’s limited circle of 
acquaintances, passed as his most intimate friend. 
Just now, as he drew his fingers through his well- 
trimmed black beard, and glanced curiously at his 
host, he conveyed an impression of latent capacity 
combined with a disposition towards severity, which 
pushed to extremity might imply utter mercilessness. 
His voice, though carefully modulated, contributed a 
certain ring of hardness, which without doubt 
presaged ill to any adversary who crossed his 
purposes. 

 “T’ve now got all the particulars necessary for 
drawing out your will, Russell,” he said; “there now 
remains only the name of the fortunate legatee.” 

“Quite so,” replied his host. “ Please insert the 
name of Miss Helen Travers in that capacity. She 
will be my wife within the next three months, but 
in case anything should happen to me in the mean- 
time, it’s as well to be prepared. A codicil to meet 
her change of name, after the event, will obviate any 
necessity for a fresh document, I presume ? ” 

“Miss Travers!” ejaculated Musgrave, with 
sudden and wholly unprofessional emphasis. Then 
realizing the necessity for some explanation—* Pray 
pardon my apparent discourtesy. The fact is I 
expected the name of some male relative, and had 
no idea that you were a marrying man.—Oh, yes, a 
codicil would answer all requirements; but what 
could happen to you before the happy event? Why 
not let this stand till it’s over ?” 
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“That is precisely what I want to talk to you 
about, old man,” replied Russell, as he threw away 
his cigar, and bending forward, gazed seriously into 
his friend’s eyes. “Some little time ago I received a 
letter from my mother’s people in London, which 
greatly upset me. Both my parents, I may tell you, 
lived in Hampstead ; and my father, as well as my 
mother, was buried in the local family vault, which 
since many years has been the property of my 
maternal ancestry. My father was a successful stock- 
broker, of ordinary lineage, but my mother’s connec- 
tions were quite of the ‘blue’-blooded type, and 
recognized my father only after he had risen in the 
world, and in their estimation had earned the privi- 
lege of participating in their family heirlooms and 
other paraphernalia of greatness. My mother died 
nine years ago—that is to say, five years before my 
father. Well, last year, it seems that, owing to 
certain alterations in Hampstead cemetery, it became 
necessary to shift the coffins in our family sepulchre. 
During this process it was discovered that she had 
turned in her coffin, and had evidently been buried 
alive. A further investigation revealed that no less 
than nine out of the other fifteen corpses contained 
in the tomb had undergone similar transpositions ! 
My father, however, to all appearances, must have 
escaped his companion’s fearful fate, or else was too 
weak to turn. Now, as it is a law of heredity that 
the mother transmits her characteristics in the more 
active degree to her sons, and the father, his to his 
daughters, in families, I have grave fears that cata- 
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leptic predispositions must be contained in my system. 
Latterly I have noticed intermittent periods of lan- 
guor stealing over me, without any accountable 
reason. Accordingly I have taken precautions which 
should effectually prevent my falling a victim to a 
similar horrible fate. And your help is necessary to 
the success of my arrangements.” 

“Mine! In what way, Russell?” inquired the 
astonished listener. 

“In this way,” answered the speaker. “My back 
wall, as you know, divides my property from the Rook- 
wood Cemetery. Within a stone-throw outside of 
this boundary I have built a special vault. In its 
centre I have constructed a raised sarcophagus, with 
a movable stone covering containing two ventilators at 
the ends. In my will I have mentioned my wish to 
be buried in this tomb, but have abstained from any 
particulars. When I die, I want you to see that an 
open space is left over my face in the coffin, which 
you will have constructed specially for me, and when 
you place this casket in the sarcophagus, leave the 
lid off until unmistakable evidences of dissolution 
appear. I can’t expect you to keep a permanent 
watch over me, but I'd like you to leave some stimu- 
lant and food close by, and to give mea look in 
every day until you are certain that I am actually- 
dead. Will you promise to do this for me?” 

“Of course,” answered Musgrave. “ But haven't 
you told anybody about your symptoms and fears, 
Russell? Why not consult a medical man? and should 
you not confide in Miss Travers, who will a 
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“ No, old man,” interposed Russell; “I would not 
like to alarm her; women are such papulive creatures, 
I certainly do intend to see Dr. Macari, the eminent 
nerve-specialist, of Wynyard Square, about my case 
by and by. He was an old friend of my father’s, 
but as I don’t know him personally, I have somehow 
or other so far postponed my visit. I'll try to look 
him up next week, if he is in town, but he is so often 
away that it’s a hard job to catch him with half-an- 
hour to spare.” 

* All right; [ll attend to your wishes, Russell,” 
promised Musgrave, thoughtfully. “And now that our 
business is finished, and I’ve got a bit of a headache, 
I think [ll be going.” 

“Not without a parting glass, anyhow,” said 
Russell, making for the sideboard. ‘“ You look awfully 
fageed to-night, and—by the way—l’ve enclosed ‘a 
cheque for your account to date, in the envelope, as 
I know the working horse must have his corn. You 
can send me a receipt when the will is ready for 
signature.” 

Musgrave muttered his thanks, but declined the 
proffered drink, and gathering up his papers, which 
he stuffed mechanically into his bag, he shortly 
afterwards withdrew. 

“Poor old chap, he doesn’t look very bright,” so- 
liloquized Russell, as be proceeded up-stairs after 
seeing his friend out, and sank meditatively into his 
arm-chair once more. 

Presently it occurred to him that Musgrave had 


seemed remarkably moved when he told him about 
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his projected marriage. Was it so wrong for him to 
marry when he was a somniloquist or cataleptic ? 
But then it was before, and not after, he had told 
Musgrave about his dreaded affliction that this sin- 
gularity had displayed itself. Was his case so serious 
though, after all? Mentally he reviewed the past 
history of his mother’s family, and tried to trace 
some analogies with his own constitution. Strange 
how his head throbbed with a sense of fulness, and 
how drowsy his eyes had become with looking into 
the fire! He glanced upwards, at the portraits by 
the old masters which hung around the room. 
Surely that face, in the dark recess yonder, was not 
projecting itself forwards and approaching his own ? 
A pulsating fire, heating him to an intolerable 
temperature, coursed through his veins, and he 
became aware of a gradual muffling of his 
intellectual faculties. His neck commenced to pain 
unreasonably, and his heart, which had now begun 
to flutter feebly, gave a sudden leap, only to re-act 
with proportionate violence, and then subside in 
nerveless pulsations. A frightful roaring burst in 
his ears, and the light became fainter and fainter, till 
it diminished into a mere glimmer. Suddenly there 
was an appalling explosion, which deafened him. 
His eyes scintillated like living globes, as they 
strained in their sockets—an intense and _preter- 
natural inrush of physical sensibility galvanized his 
quivering frame—then consciousness ebbed. Victor 
Russell knew that he was dead. 
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II.—THE CATASTROPHE 


LAWRENCE MusGRAVE had spent a racking and 
sleepless night, when he arose heavy-eyed on the 
morning following his conference with Russell. And 
no wonder. He was passionately enamoured of 
Helen Travers himself. With impotent rage he 
remembered that it was he who had introduced 
Russell to Miss Travers, and though they had known 
each other but a few months, while he had wor- 
shipped the girl since boyhood, his rival had estab- 
lished himself in her affections without his ever 
suspecting anything wrong. Musgrave lived with 
his widowed mother, in a small house at the far end 
of Rookwood; and Miss Travers dwelt with her two 
young brothers and mother, in a cottage close to 
Russell’s abode. He (Musgrave) met Helen—as he 
had always called her—when they were both children 
going to the district State-school. Being an unusually 
self-contained man, he did not contemplate speaking 
of love to his sweetheart till he considered himself 
in a position to marry, and this he had intended to 
do within the next few months—. e. at Christmas- 
time, when a small but sure regular income would 
be available, through the control of two estates and 
certain company retainerships, Russell’s being one of 
these. In fact it was through his having mentioned 
to Russell that he would like to marry at the turn of 
the year, and the latter's generous offer to pay him 
twelve months’ salary in advance, that he reckoned 
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on being able to bring things to a head. Evidently 
while he had been absorbed in his night and day 
work, for the past interval, Russell had maintained 
unbroken communication with the Travers family. 
It never struck Musgrave that no one is more reticent 
in alluding to visits of courtship than the bashful 
man, and forgetting his own lack of openness he 
jumped to the conclusion that Russell had grievously 
wronged him, and defrauded him of his rights. 
Without waiting for breakfast, he walked rapidly to 
the train and caught an early car for town. Arrived 
at his office, he drew forth his books, with a view to 
ascertaining his precise financial position, Then 
emptying his bag, he pulled towards him the rough 
draft of Russell’s will, and was reminded of the 
envelope given him the previous evening, which 
thereupon met his gaze. He opened it. Inside was 
a cheque for £500, and a few lines telling him to 
credit that sum to the donor’s account, as a token of 
gratitude for past services and expenses, and any 
balance might be considered as a small payment and 
contribution to his friend’s domestic and business 
arrangements. He smiled scornfully as he laid this 
missive on the table, and cursed the day he first met its 
author. But after all, he asked himself, was not love 
a thing beneath the consideration of a practical and 
ambitious man like himself? Could he not still be 
Russell’s—and Helen’s—friend ? Were not all men 
brothers so long as money aims were not antagonistic ? 
His instincts revolted against such a theory, and he 
felt, that he hated Russell malevolently, and the girl 
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almost equally. Mental and moral precepts are value- 
less where the passions are concerned. Altruism, or 
spiritual love, is all very well, but where is the warm- 
blooded man who could sacrifice his idol for the benefit 
of another lover? Would he not rather sacrifice the 
whole world for her? People who asserted that the true 
basis of sex-attraction should be a spiritual rather than 
a physical one, could not realize what they were 
discussing. If sex-love were really spiritual it must 
be capable of existing apart from sex, but where was 
the lover who could survive the metamorphosis of 
his loved one’s soul into a male transfiguration, 
or into the body of a deformed or aged woman; 
and where was the spiritual but human lover 
who could with unaltered sentiments view his 
beloved one’s sexual possession by another? It was 
absurd. 

His sombre musings were interrupted by the 
entrance of his office-boy. 

“Here, Tom, go to the bank and lodge this cheque,” 
he said, “and bring back my pass-book; sharp!” 
Presently the lad returned and handed Musgrave a 
note from the manager which ran :— 


“Dear Sir—Re Mr. Russell’s cheque: we have 
placed this to your suspense account for the time 
being, but we fear that it will be impossible to credit 
you therewith, as, according to this morning’s Herald, 
it seems that the drawer, Mr. V. Russell, died last 
night ; and, as you are doubtless aware, the cheques 
of deceased persons are not recognized in banking 
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procedure. Trusting that this will prove but a 
temporary inconvenience, I am, etc., etc.” 


Russell dead! Good heavens, how sudden! Evi- 
dently their late conversation had been the means 
of bringing about the very catastrophe he dreaded. 
Mentally he reviewed all the circumstances of this 
singular case. Then there flashed through his brain 
a swiftly-formed decision. He alone knew of Russell's 
peculiar physique. Let him die. 

Later, another idea occurred to him. He would 
go and see Helen, and ascertain for himself whether 
he had any chance as a suitor provided that his 
rival was out of the road. He seized his hat, and 
stepped forth into the street. 

Pondering over the pros and cons of the affair, he 
strolled up King Street, and proceeding absent- 
mindedly, was about to turn the corner of Elizabeth 
Street, when Fate took up the running. Moving 
mechanically he did not notice a steam-tram speeding 
in his direction ; he vaguely felt that a cable-car was 
following behind in his track. Suddenly a hansom 
cabman, who was driving at a rapid pace, shouted his 
disconcerting warning, “ Hi, there!” He stepped back 
startled. Next minute the tram struck him sideways, 
and amid ashout of horror from the busy pedestrians, 
he was dragged inextricably under its remorseless 
wheels. A medical man stepped forward, and made 
a careful examination. 

“Drive him to the hospital at once,” he said, as he at 
length rose, and then noticing for the first time the 
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victim’s card, he exclaimed, “ Stay, no; I will attend 
to this case myself;” and having by the aid of several 
bystanders lifted Musgrave into the same cab which 
had caused all the trouble, he directed the driver 
to bring them to Musgrave’s address. 

“Ts it serious!” asked a lady. 

“He has concussion of the brain,” was the answer, 
“ Lucky if he ever gets over it; but at the best 
he can’t regain his faculties for a couple of months 
at the earliest. Drive on, cabby.” 


IIlI.—TO FACE WITH THE DEAD 


NEARLY three months later, when Christmas was 
at hand, Musgrave regained consciousness, and 
opened his eyes to find his mother leaning over his 
bedside. From her he learned that Helen had called 
several times with messages of sympathy and solici- 
tous inquiry, and also that Russell had been buried, a 
woman caretaker having been placed in charge of ‘The 
Grove,” till Musgrave returned to sensibility. As no 
will had been found, the Curator of Intestate 
Estates was holding the property in trust. The 
office-clerk having discovered certain instructions 
left by his employer upon the table, on the morning 
of the accident, had communicated their nature to 
the proper authorities. Mrs. Musgrave was proceed- 
ing to give further particulars when the doctor called, 
and remonstrated with her for talking business at so 
early a stage of his patient’s convalescence. Before 
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leaving, however, he assured his charge that his 
recovery—with ordinary care—should occur within 
ten days or a fortnight. Musgrave was sorry that 
he had not died. Was it possible that Helen could 
come to love him by and by? Had she any know- 
ledge of the contents of the rough draft of the will, 
which that fool of a clerk had handed over to the 
Intestates office? He wondered shudderingly how 
Russell died in his living grave, and for the following 
week passed a brain-racking and restless time. 
Helen came to see him daily. Always sympathetic 
and lovely in his eyes—as she told him that he was 
the only friend she had left now—the dread of losing 
her stimulated him to a definite decision. If he 
could only be sure that Russell was really dead! He 
had read cases of Indian fakirs who had suspended 
animation for over a year. He astonished his mother 
by asking her what kind of a coffin Russell had been 
buried in. At last he was able to get about again. 
Then his overpowering desire to see for himself how 
matters lay culminated in the execution of his 
decision. 

It was a very dark night, and his mother had gone 
to bed. Donning a light overcoat, and taking a box 
of matches from the cupboard, he stole noiselessly 
from the house, and walked towards “The Grove.” 
He knew that by proceeding along the stonework at 
the side of the grounds, till he reached the cemetery 
wall, he could scale the latter obstruction by prizing 
himself against the angle of their intersection. It 
was very dark, and stillness reigned around, as he 
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effected this manceuvre, and made for the vault,. 
which was dimly visible with its white coping-stone. 
Descending the half-a-dozen steps leading down to 
the paved basement, he struck a match, and found 
himself in a chamber about ten by twelve feet wide, 
with the roof almost touching his head. In the 
centre, and at about three feet from the ground, 
stood the raised sarcophagus. Placing his candle 
and matches at its corner, he essayed to lift the lid. 
Though heavy, it gradually yielded to his efforts, and 
slid aside. Nervously he looked into the receptacle 
for the cotfin. There it lay sure enough. What 
would he find when he opened that also ? 

Much to his astonishment, there was no unpleasant 

odour discernible. The coffin was evidently an 
ordinary hermetically sealed casket. Still there 
ought to have been some evidences of decomposition, 
he argued. Could he open it without a chisel ? 
Almost unconsciously he tapped the case. It gave 
back a strangely hollow sound. Would the lid give 
atall? He attempted to raise it. Then occurred 
the unforeseen. 
Leaning over, and drawing the top of the coffin 
towards him with both hands, it came off easily. 
Filled with superstitious dread, he looked downwards 
—fully prepared to behold a’ spectacle which would 
test his iron nerves to their fullest limit. Paralyzed 
with horror, he let the lid drop with a loud crash, 
and simultaneously the matches rolled to the floor 
and a gust of air blew down the stairway, extinguish- 
ing the candle. The coffin was empty. 
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Iv.—A GHASTLY STRUGGLE 


PROBABLY nothing more contradictory and con- 
fusing to the human intellect can be discovered than 
the extraordinary tendencies of the human senses. 
For instance, the writer is acquainted with a deaf- 
and-dumb girl, who will sit for hours watching 
any one playing the piano, when she will press her 
forehead and hands against the woodwork, and 
delightedly intimate that she can “feel” the music. 
Another most remarkable case is that of a deaf-and- 
dumb man, who was instructed by his father—a late 
composer—in the theory of music and harmony, as 
thoroughly as it could be imparted from books. This 
man never touches a piano, but give him a book of 
new music and he will at once sit down and vead it, 
just as the ordinary lover of romance reads fiction. 
In fact his sole enjoyment hes in reading musical 
scores. Again, the sense of taste primarily depends 
almost invariably on the sense of sight. Given a 
number of different substances to taste in rapid 
succession, with the eyes shut, and any person will 
be unable to discriminate between tobacco and 
turbot ; but in none is the sense of touch and taste 
more highly developed than in the blind, who in the 
ordinary sense see not at all. Variations in powers 
of the senses in individuals are as wide as the poles 
asunder. Experience has shown that the hawk 
tribe, when at a height in the air which renders 
them invisible to the human eye, can discern a mouse 
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on the earth. Accordingly the apparently super- 
natural powers of sense possessed by a few uncommon 
people need not excite abnormal wonder. The blind, 
and even certain animals, for example, have been 
known to see “spirits,” which to the average person 
are imperceptible. And yet there is an absolutely 
logical explanation of these phenomena. To the 
blind man there gradually arrives a development of 
the sense of touch described as “ facial perception ” 
by some scientists. The skin of the face receives a 
sensation of the resistance or compression of the air 
on approaching close to a solid body, and warns the 
observer of the obstacle in his path. To him the 
varying sound of his footsteps on the ground tells 
him when he nears a post, the presence and height 
of a side-wall, and whether it is of stone, brick, or 
wood ; and the solid buildings and walls give back a 
distant echo, which instantly ceases at the openings 
and crossings. This echo is always more or less 
present, but sighted people notice it only on a dark 
still night, in a very quiet street. 

To him the slightest disturbance in the air is 
perceptible, and the approach of visitants from 
another world is immediately recognizable, through 
“face perception,” which is undoubtedly a sixth 
sense. The blind perhaps see best of all the human 
species, and feel with the greatest acuteness. 

Let us return, however, to Lawrence Musgrave, 
whom we left standing in the dark, in his victim's 
tomb. 

Midnight had just finished striking, as the chimes 
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from the Post-Office clock died away. The soughing 
of the wind through the trees above him had a more 
disquieting ‘effect than would a fusillade of pistol- 
shots. The matches—he was certain—must have 
rolled to the other side of the catafalque. Suddenly 
he felt that he was not alone. A faint rustle issued 
from the stairway. He slowly turned his head and 
looked. A pair of gleaming eyes glowered straight 
down into his from the top. His heart began to 
thump and twang like an overstrung harp-string. 
In the impenetrable darkness his breath was sus- 
pended, even the flow of his blood ceased, and 
thereby assisted the frightful silence. Presently the 
eyes, like the lamps of a doomed vessel, swept down- 
wards, and at the same time he heard a light, soft 
step—the sound as of bare feet upon the stairway, 
and then upon the floor! He was terrified beyond 
the power to cry or move: he was like a man of 
lead. Doctors say that patients who have watched 
an impending and inevitable accident are always 
harder to cure than those whose injuries have 
arrived without warning: the dread of death, and 
not death itself, is the real horror of human existence. 
Musgrave now realized this. At last the hateful 
eyes disappeared, and he was about to stretch forth 
his hand and grasp the matches, which he remem- 
bered he always carried in his overcoat ticket-pocket, 
straining his eyes meanwhile into the gloom, but 
without daring to shift his feet or body, as he 
listened intently. Who, or what, had disturbed 
him ? 
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All at once the eyes gleamed forth again, and this 
time quite close to him, just across the sarcophagus 
table, and a horrible gurgling issued from that 
direction, as a hot and fcetid breath swept across his 
face. With a shriek he thrust his hand into his 
pocket, drew forth a match, and struck a light. 
Before him, on the ledge of the bier, he saw a 
terrible head, the head of an enormous satyr-like 
fiend, with protruding tongue and distended jaws. 
Terror, in its excess, now robbed him of all reflective 
faculties. Breaking-strain had been reached. With 
an appalling yell he dropped the match, and, as a 
madman incited to fury, struck wildly at the staring 
eyeballs, but the blow falling into unresisting space, 
he almost dislocated his shoulder. 

Then a heavy body hurled itself upon him with a 
guttural and blood-curdling ejaculation, and almost 
knocked him to the ground. Im an ecstasy of fear, 
he strove desperately to rid himself of the dreadful 
thing, which was tearing with teeth and talons at 
his throat, while its eyeballs were almost touching 
his own. 

Insensately he writhed and fought, giving vent to 
scream after scream, as the nameless terror tightened 
its grip, and the mocking eyes burned fiercer and 
fiercer. Soon his struggles weakened, and his cries 
subsided into a faint moan. After a stifled sob, and 
a final shudder, he succumbed to the merciless 
tortures of his frightful antagonist. 
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V.—A MEDICAL MIRACLE-WORKER 


“Your nerves must be in a very dangerous con- 
dition, my dear boy,” remarked Dr. Macari as he 
thoughtfully regarded his wild and haggard-featured 
patient—a young man to whom admittance had 
promptly been granted although it was eleven o'clock 
at night when he called and sent up his name. 
“Your father, when last I saw him, had a splendid 
constitution, but I hardly expected to meet his son 
under the present peculiar circumstances.” 

The visitor, who was none other than Victor 
Russell redivivus, resumed with a wan smile— 

“Yes, but I’ve been through enough to kill half- 
a-dozen strong men. After I burst through my 
flimsy cofin—and it was fortunate that it happened 
to be one of those ready-made, gaudy concerns—I 
carefully replaced the lid, as I was anxious to dis- 
cover why my friend hadn’t kept faith with me. All 
the previous three months, during which I was 
intermittently conscious and unconscious of my fear- 
ful condition, and when I lay helpless in total 
darkness, it is a marvel that I did not perish from 
the mere horror of my state. It was night-time 
when I emerged from my dreadful sepulchre, and 
slowly made my way to the wall at the back of my 
house. With difficulty, owing to my stiffness and 
the encumbrance of my grave cerements, I scaled 
it, and proceeded through the back-grounds, where 
my Great Dane hound was chained. He was so 
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overjoyed at seeing me that I thought he would 
break his chain, but as I had trained him never to 
bark, he did not raise a hue-and-cry, which was the 
last thing in the world I fancied at that particular 
juncture. 

Everything was in profound gloom at the back of 
the house, not a solitary light glimmered, though I 
fancied I had noticed a shimmer when surmounting 
the garden wall. The back-door was bolted. Going 
round to the front, I found that everything was 
locked with praiseworthy but inconvenient fidelity. 
I was on the point of ringing the bell when it 
occurred to me that it would be best—if I wished to 
succeed in my project of discovering the true reason 
of my late incarceration—to proceed cautiously. 
Reflecting that in my grave-clothes I might terrify 
people out of their wits, I resolved to try a certain 
kitchen window, which I remembered having observed 
to be without a fastener. To my delight, the 
aperture was unguarded, and I speedily hoisted myself 
into the premises. Although it was summer-time, 
and the night was warm, I felt cold. Having no 
boots to remove, I stole carefully up-stairs to my 
room. No one seemed to be in the house. My 
room door was unlocked, and I found things un- 
touched, but not a sign of a match could I find 
anywhere, At last I came across a lucifer in an old 
pipe-case, and I held it up when struck to the ward- 
robe mirror. Heavens, what a sight I presented! 
My beard had grown almost to my stomach, and a 
ragged moustache gave me the air of a veritable 
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brigand. The match fell from my trembling fingers, 
and no other was procurable. The gas, I discovered, 
was turned off at the meter. Then it occurred to 
me about you, doctor, and I felt that immediate 
medical attention was necessary. Hastily putting 
on an old suit of clothes, and providing myself with 
a hat and a pair of boots, I crept down-stairs, and 
closed the kitchen window after me. I couldn't 
very well let the dog loose, as that would arouse 
suspicion, but this time he was oblivious of past 
instructions, and emitted a single but dismally eerie 
howl. Then I walked swiftly away, caught the last 
train, and here I am. Now what is the best thing 
to do, doctor ?” 

“Well, I can guarantee that you won’t have to 
undergo a similar experience again, Victor,” replied 
Dr. Macari, “but you must stop here with me for 
the next few days, and submit yourself entirely to 
my orders and treatment. Take this opiate and go 
straight to bed, and to-morrow we will commence 
your cure.” 

After Russell had imbibed the draught tendered 
to him, he followed his conductor to a comfortable 
bed in an adjoining compartment, and soon afterwards 
sank into a deep slumber. 

Dr. Macari threw himself into his arm-chair, pre- 
paratory to retiring for the night. 

“A splendid subject for the demonstration of my 
powers,” he said to himself: “To-morrow I will 
submit the whole of his system to a searching in- 
vestigation by the Rontgen rays. The fools, if they 
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had only known, the proof of death is easily obtained 
from that analysis alone. Afterwards I will hypnotize 
him, and make him catalepsy-proof by suggestion. 
Once I can assure him that he will never fall into a 
similar condition of coma, he will be trance-proof. 
As for medicine, the only physic he will need will be 
that which he administers upon himself from himself. 
Whenever the dread of a living death recurs he will 
go to the mirror and mesmerize himself into confi- 
dence again, by looking straight into his own eyes 
and repeating the prescribed formula, ‘You, Victor 
Russell, are cataleptic-proof; Dr. Macari says so!’ 

“Ha! how the world of science moves,” he muttered. 
“The drunkard is hypnotized into sobriety ; the sex- 
maniac grows to loathe his former impulses; the 
kleptomaniac becomes honest; the insomniac snores 
in his heavy sleep. I have cured them all, and some 
day I'll cure the disease of death itself.” 

Then taking up his candle, he too sought the 
solitude and relaxation of repose. 


VI.—THE TOMB MYSTERY SOLVED 


“Anp, Victor,’ said Helen Travers, after the 
lovers had been discussing the wonderful escape of 
her fiancé, “now that you are cured and, thank 
Heaven, have regained your health and strength, 
there is another curious matter which I have yet to 
tell you about. 

“To-morrow will be Christmas Day, and the holiday 
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season has reminded me of it. Do you know—no, of 
course, how could you, seeing that for the past week 
you have been closely imprisoned by Doctor Macari— 
that Lawrence Musgrave is missing, and can’t be 
found anywhere ?” 

“ How extraordinary! What can have become of 
him, dear?” exclaimed Russell. 

“Well, it appears that three mornings ago, his 
mother went up to his room to see him, as usual, 
and found that he wasn’t there. Somewhat sur- 
prised, she assumed that he must have gone for a 
stroll, but when dinner-hour arrived, and still he 
had not returned, she concluded that he must have 
gone to his office, as he had seemed recently much 
agitated about his affairs. When night came, and 
no tidings were received, she grew very anxious, and 
finally communicated with the police. That was the 
day before yesterday, but so far nothing has trans- 
pired. It was positively ascertained that he had not 
been to the office, and nobody apparently had seen 
him. But this morning, when the milk-man came 
round with his cart, he told my brother that he was 
sure he had seen Mr. Musgrave the other night, 
getting over the fence which borders your grounds. 
What do you think of that, Victor ?” 

“Why, that must have been only a couple of nights 
after I escaped from my tomb!” ejaculated Russell. 
“Let us take a walk over to ‘The Grove,’ and see 
whether the caretaker can give us any information.” 

“All right, dear,” replied Helen, “but wait a 
minute while I put on my hat.” 
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Ten minutes later they left the house and were 
on the road. 

It was a beautiful morning, but as they neared 
the sheltered approach to “ The Grove,” and presently 
reached the sombre entrance of the building itself, 
both realized an unaccountable feeling of disquietude. 

“You must leave this place, Victor, when we are 
married!” exclaimed Helen. “Its mere exterior 
somehow always gives me the shivers. Ring, like a 
good boy, and Mrs. Daniels, the caretaker, may 
perhaps be able to tell us something worth hearing.” 

After a little delay, the front-door was opened, 
and a tall, elderly woman eyed them interrogatively. 

Helen introduced herself as a friend of the pro- 
prietor, and stated that her companion was interested 
in the whereabouts of a gentleman who was missing, 
but who, when last heard of, was reported as having 
been near “The Grove.” On being asked whether 
she had noticed any one recently about the place, 
Mrs. Daniels hesitated. Then she observed that she 
might as well confess that she had seen something 
unusual. 

“The other night,” said the woman, with a 
mysterious air, “I had gone to bed, and not feeling 
very well, I, after a while, got up to open the window 
from the bottom, and to put my light out. My 
bedroom is on the second floor back, you see, and I 
had no fear of burglars. Well, it was a bright mcon- 
light night, and I looked out, and leaned a moment 
on the sill, to catch a breath of air. Just then I 
distinctly saw a figure in white come up the grounds 
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from under the trees. It did not make the slightest 
sound as it stepped under the window. There is a 
ledge over the first floor, below which it disappeared, 
and I waited, expecting to see it come out into view 
again, but it did not. Instead I heard a stealthy 
gliding sound down-stairs, and I rushed into bed, and 
covered up my head with the clothes. Presently, up 
it came, right past my door, where it stopped. Then 
I fainted.” Victor and Helen here exchanged 
glances. 

“And what next, Mrs. Daniels? You haven't 
seen anything since, have you? What do you think 
it was—the late owner’s ghost, eh ?”’ 

“Indeed, my dear lady,’ returned Mrs. Daniels, 
as she lowered her voice almost to a whisper, “ it 
was way firm opinion that it was poor Mr. Russell's 
ghost, and I sent at once across the park for my little 
girl to come and keep me company; but I have seen 
it since, and that for the last three nights! Punctu- 
ally as the clock strikes a quarter-past eleven, a tall 
man, dressed in a black frock coat, with a light 
Chesterfield above, comes up here and grimaces so 
hideously that it makes one’s flesh creep. My little 
girl peeped through the key-hole last night, and said 
his face was awful. The features were frightfully 
distorted, and all bloody. As she looked he moaned, 
and then vanished. z 

“Only that I’d have forfeited my wages, I’d have 
gone into town and given notice, but now I don’t 
care a button, and I'll clear out this afternoon, money 
orno money. ‘Then, for another thing, the way that 
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dog in the yard has been carrying on this last day 
or two is something awful.” 

“What's Turk been doing?” inquired Victor. 

“IT didn’t know his name, sir,” replied Mrs. 
Daniels, glancing discontentedly towards her ques- 
tioner, “but he’s a horrid-looking brute, and he’s 
that savage that he frightens me dreadfully. When 
he was on the chain I didn’t mind, but the other 
morning when I came down, he was lying across tbe 
doorstep, all covered with blood, and with part of 
his chain hanging to his collar. I thought he’d been 
at the meat in the pantry, but [ found that that was 
all right, so when the baker called I got him to tie 
him up again. Not that he’s really fierce with any- 
body, it’s his looks that scare me most.” 

“How so? What harm can he do when he’s 
tied up, Mrs. Daniels?” asked Helen. 

“Well, he got loose a second time yesterday, and 
this morning he’s broken his chain again. The 
strange part of it is that lately he won't eat anything, 
and there’s a look in his eyes as though he were 
going mad.” 

“Will you let me see him, please?” asked Victor 
insinuatingly. “I know the dog very well, and ~ 
perhaps can tell you what is the matter with him.” 

“Certainly, sir; come this way,” said the woman. 

When the trio reached the out-houses, which were 
divided from the house by the usual wooden trellis- 
work, the dog made an eager bound, and would have 
sprung with fond exhilaration upon Russell, but he 
peremptorily ordered him to lie down. Sure 
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enough, he was smeared about the head with dark 
clots of something, which if not of blood, appeared 
remarkably like it; and Helen drew her dress aside 
aghast, as she noticed that where his paws had 
dropped they left several ugly-looking red marks. 

“ He runs to the cemetery fence as soon as any one 
tries to get hold of him to tie him up,” said Mrs. 
Daniels, “and I can’t think what makes him go there. 
I know J wouldn’t for a fortune.” 

Something apparently struck Russell’s attention. 
He looked up hurriedly, and spoke in an earnest tone. 

“Wait here a minute with Mrs. Daniels, will you, 
dear?” he said to Helen. “Tl just go to the end 
of the grounds, and see what his game is.” 

Without awaiting her consent, he started forward. 
Turk bounded delightedly along with him. Casting 
his eyes downwards, Russell noticed that all along 
the path leading to the wall there were tracks of 
blood, fresh and old, and crossing each other back- 
wards and forwards. He quickened his pace, and 
with nervous energy scaled the wall. The dog 
followed, and immediately ran ahead and made 
straight for the tomb. Then Russell’s heart began 
to beat violently. Slowly he approached the top of 
the stone stairway, which descended into the cavity. 

What he had dimly suspected was there ! 

Lying on the bottom step was the figure of a tall 
man, whose face and hands were as though battered 
and torn by furies. Only by the clothes did he 
recognize that this horrible, gruesome thing was the 
body of his former friend. The expression of its 
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eyes, which alone remained in position, was such as 
he will never to his dying day forget. Evidently 
Musgrave had been dead some days. 

Turk sprang up and wagged his great tail. 

“Back, you hell-hound!” shrieked Russell, as 
with one hand he strove to wave off the terrible 
animal, and with the other covered his face to shut 
_ out the appalling spectacle. A ghastly giddiness 
numbed his senses and stayed his feeble gesticu- 
lations. With a gurgle in his throat, he swooned 
heavily across the sward at the mouth of the tomb. 


MARLOW’S MISTAKE 


MaR.Low, the eminent scientist and littératewr, had 
for some time been instinctively aware of his wife's 
impending infidelity ; and, with the stolidity of most 
highly-sensitive men, he had shrunk from ruffling 
the superficial placidity of his domestic affairs even 
by a ripple. Besides, he argued with himself, was 
it worth anybody’s while making disturbing efforts 
to counteract the hereditarily or fortuitously ac- 
quired antipathies of other people? Virtue, said he, 
which was the product only of sedulous attention 
and nursing, like all hot-house fruit, was too costly a 
luxury for a man, the bulk of whose energies were 
absorbed in the service of art and culture. Fidelity 
of that description was not the genuine article: such 
tawdry tinsel was fit only to charm the senses of a 
savage. Just as the capable writer resents all 
friendly but incompetent criticism, as being an 
imperfect tribute to his genius, so did Marlow resent 
his wife’s good-humoured tolerance of his every wish, 
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or spiteful behaviour would have been a welcome 
relief. It would have shown honesty and decision 
of mind, at any rate. His artistic sensibilities were 
outraged inthe fact of his wife’s having condescended 
to openly evince pleasure in the society of an unin- 
tellectual but handsome former admirer, a certain 
Harry Edwards. This made him look small in the 
eyes of their mutual acquaintances ; and vanity is a 
dangerous quality to interfere with in artistic souls. 

Edwards had been drowned in a boating accident : 
and now, a fortnight later, the wife lay dying of 
typhoid fever. 

* * * * * 

Only now, when it was certain that separation 
must come, for a while at least, did Marlow realize 
how passionately he loved her. 

Looking at her photograph on the mantelpiece, 
taken in her bridal dress four years ago, he contrasted 
it with the one of himself. How old he seemed ; 
and how darkly morose his tall figure loomed against 
the bright vivacity of its partner! Whatever could 
this beautiful girl have found attractive in an 
elderly bookworm like him ? 

He knew. She had been drawn as a moth toa 
candle, dazzled by the will-o’-the-wisp glow of his 
so-called fame and meretricious repute, as a man 
any girl might be proud of. With his possession of 
money and influence, was it to be wondered at that 
she yielded to the importunities of her relations, who 
dreaded the abandonment of her volatile spirit to 
the doubtful mercies of her previously favoured 
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suitor, but who, careless like most young bushmen, 
had no settled home or immediate prospects in life 
to proffer? And he—the other man—threw up 
his billet on the cattle-station, and journeyed 
westwards, to return after over three years’ absence, 
rich, and handsomer than ever, when his Tival 
Marlow was ruined by injudicious mining speculation. 
People remarked that his old sweetheart had also 
improved in every way, and that the couple were 
specially fitted by nature for mating. 

Ah !—what if they WERE united after all ? 

Like a sleeper roughly aroused, Marlow felt his 
brain whirl under the congesting influence of a new 
and overwhelming idea. A man’s entire character 
can be suddenly changed by a violent shock. When 
it is the evolution of jealousy which dominates the 
metamorphosis, Nature invariably plays strange freaks, 

* * * * * 

“John, dear, the clock-chimes woke me. How 
late it must be ; and you are still sitting up! Itis 
our last night together, love. A little longer, and I 
must leave you.” 

“No, my darling, we will not part. When we go, 
we will go together. That I have settled irrevocably.” 

The sick woman regarded him questioningly. 

“How your face has altered, and your hands are 
on fire! What makes your eyes so wild-looking, 
John: have you the fever too ?” 

He shook his head mechanically; and then laughed 
with ominous cheerfulness. 

Apprehensively the woman trembled as she heard. 
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“We will go together! what do you mean, dear ?” 

“Listen, Wynnie; neither in this world nor the 
next can I live without you. If you died to-night, 
and your spirit stepped from its shell alone, you 
would meet Harry, and unless I was present to 
claim you, and to shield you from his wiles of 
admiration, he would woo you, fascinate you, and win 
you from me. I will, however, be with you. Not 
quite an hour ago I took poison, and within the next 
couple of hours I will be a dead man. So you see I 
have defeated the machinations of Fate, and hand in 
hand we will face eternity.” 

Mrs. Marlow gazed at her husband with unspeak- 
able horror in her dilating eyes. Great drops of 
perspiration welled from her brow. Clutching his 
hands tightly in her own, she by a superhuman 
wrench raised herself upright in bed. 

“ Merciful Heaven! and what is to become of our 
poor children ?” she gasped. 

In another second, and before his parched lips 
could frame a reply, she dropped back on the pillow. 
Something in the unearthly rigidity of her features, 
and their fixity of expression, led him to hastily 
place his hand over her heart. It had stopped 
beating. 

In this position he remained, patiently watching 
for the least sign of returning consciousness. 

None came. She was growing cold. 

Presently—half-suffocated though he was with 
the stifling heat and mental bowleversement—he 
became aware of an awesome transformation. His 
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wife’s body gradually lost its suppleness. A chill 
breath emanated from the corpse, stirred past his 
cheeks, and lingered round his person. 

From the window opposite another puff of air 
entered, and touching the Venetians lightly it 
seemed to meet the outgoing zephyr. 

Shadows flickered momentarily in the atmosphere. 
Then all was absolutely still. 

She had gone first. 

* * + * * 

There was no more poison. But stay !—there lay 
a razor on the edge of the wash-stand. With a 
bound he seized it, and without the delay of an 
instant, drew it fiercely across his throat. 

He might YET be in time. 


A LION STORY 


THE old lion yawned resignedly, and let his grand 
head descend slowly to his forepaws, only a few feet 
from where his trainer Jackson and I sat watching 
him in the darkened tent which a few hours later 
would become the scene of Homeric deeds and 
Olympian festivities, as we latter-day barbarians in- 
terpret them. 

In another cage were a couple of young lions and 
a huge lioness restlessly pacing the apparently frail 
structure, in which Professor Jackson gave his 
nightly exhibitions, and with their noiseless tread, 
interrupted occasionally by a low growl from the 
mother, as the youngsters encroached upon her own 
. particular circle, or a sound from outside aroused 
their attention, an indescribable sense of attraction, 
mingled with awesome repulsion, held me prisoner. 

It was an unusually hot afternoon, and the fascina- 
tion of my position, together with my disinclination to 
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to defer the termination of my private view of 
Professor Jackson’s charges. 

“What is your opinion of the chances of succeeding 
as a lion-tamer which Mrs. has ?” I inquired, 
mentioning the name of a Melbourne lady who was 
attempting the education of a family of lions, with 
so far apparently successful results. 

“She is pretty sure to lose her life in the long 
run,” replied my companion unhesitatingly. “You 
see, a certain amount of physical strength and agility 
is absolutely necessary in dealing with full-grown 
animals, and the public will not be satisfied with any 
milk-and-water exhibitions. The New Woman, by 
discarding skirts and other feminine attire, can of 
course minimize the danger of being thrown down 
during the animals’ evolutions, and the increased peril 
to which her sex will expose her, will no doubt prove 
a good ‘draw,’ but I have no wish to ever again see a 
woman enter a cage of lions.” 

“You have practical proof of the disabilities of lady 
lion-taming then?” I inquired, my curiosity naturally 
being stimulated as I noted a sudden glint in the Pro- 
fessor’s eye, ere he had time to light a cigarette, with 
the evident intention of dismissing the subject. 

The Professor, who was the sole proprietor of the 
circus, was a mystery to me. 

This piqued me considerably, accustomed as I was 
becoming to the interviewing celebrities of intellectual 
as well as muscular perfections. This man spoke 
several languages fluently. He was clearly a gentle- 
man. He was well read, and his manners were ir- 
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reproachable. How came he in this galére then? 
Was it because he despised women that he displayed 
anger at the notion of their appearing in the lion- 
tamer’s 7dle? 

Pondering these questions impatiently over, I 
looked up presently and found the Professor regarding 
me with an expression of contemplative interest in 
his steady gaze. . 

“T will tell you a little story dealing with an 
experience of Rock’s” (pointing to the old lion facing 
us), “when this circus was at Moscow seven years ago,” 
he said. “I think it-will interest you, and at any rate 
it will explain to you my especial reason for disliking 
women taking part in exhibitions like Rock’s and 
mine. Mind that foot of yours,” he said quickly; 
“that young cub in the next cage might make a 
orab for it, and I don’t want you to get a scare.” 

“Don’t mind me,’ I returned, I fear somewhat 
brusquely. “Tell me the story, Professor.” 

He bowed, and throwing away his half-consumed 
manilla, commenced forthwith, his sombre eyes being 
fixed meanwhile on the recumbent lion. 

* * * * * 

“About ten years ago there lived in St. Petersburg a 
certain Count Alexis Dromevitch, who at that time 
finding his vast fortune exhausted in a life of pleasure 
and political intrigue, was at his wit’s end to devise 
some means of continuing his career asa Russian 
nobleman. | 

“The Count was of a joyous and convivial disposi- 
tion. In person he was a model of health and 
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strength, and a veritable beaw idéal in the eyes of 
connoisseurs of masculine excellences. Either by 
some unaccountable accident or design he was 
still unmarried, but he had through a youthful 
liason one daughter, Mashurin, just then fifteen 
years of age, of whose existence none of his retainers 
were aware. The girl had been brought up in a 
city boarding-school under an assumed name, and 
believing her father to be merely a struggling farmer, 
she was filled with a desire to help him in his quest 
for wealth as soon as her term of probation was 
ended. 

“In disgrace with the Czar, the Count went to 
Mashurin and explained to her his real position, and 
told her that to retrieve his fallen fortunes there 
appeared but one way. It was, in fact, a dernier 
ressort. She must apprentice herself to a friend and 
former retainer of his family’s, who from being a 
penniless vassal had risen to the possession of con- 
siderable means by the exercise of his skill and 
courage with wild animals. He was now a lion- 
tamer, whose fame was then the talk of the city. 

“With the phlegm and hardiesse of her race, 
Mashurin acquiesced in his scheme, and shortly after- 
wards sailed for America with her future employer. 

« Left to himself, the Count’s fortunes sank lower 
and lower. His estates were confiscated, and he 
joined the Nihilists. 

“ Among their ranks was a Madame Nesbuloff, the 
wife of an official connected with the secret police, 
whose marvellous success in defeating plots for the 
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overthrow of the Government was in reality attribut- 
able to Madame’s agency. 

“Being a woman of fascinating beauty and un- 
rivalled accomplishments, she easily gained an 
ascendency over Count Alexis, and before long held 
sufficient damnatory evidence in her possession to 
hang him twenty times over. 

“For once in her infamous life she was guilty of 
womanly feeling. She fell in love with her projected 
victim, who, little dreaming of the true character of 
his inamorata, at times drove her to distraction by 
his unconcealed philanderings with other and less 
exacting idolizers. 

“Time progressed, and at last, after Mashurin 
had been three years away, it was announced that 
Davorna’s Circus would revisit Moscow. 

“Owing to several serious quarrels between the 
Count and Madame Nesbuloff, that lady had con- 
ceived serious thoughts latterly of consigning her 
reckless lover to his doom. For a while past he had 
been compelled to resort to disguises when stirring 
abroad, but despite his imminent perils he had fre- 
quently ventured on certain unaccountable visits to 
various suburban localities, where he had received or 
dispatched letters, which with all her skill Madame 
Nesbuloff had been unable to possess herself of with- 
out sealing for ever the fate of the Count. 

“On the opening night of Davorna’s Circus and 
Menagerie, Madame learned that the Count would 
be a spectator, and, filled with jealous suspicions, she 


decided to also witness the performance. 
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«T remember that evening as well as if it were but 
yosterday—yesterday, did I say (—ah, as if it were 
to-day,” exclaimed my companion, animatedly, “and 
yet [——” % 

Here he repressed his emotion by an evidently 
strong effort, and continued, after drinking a few 
drops from a glass on the rough table between us, 

* * * * * 

“'The display of lion-taming was the last item on 
the programme, and the public excitement was at 
its height when the cage containing the roaring 
brutes was dragged into the arena by four frightened 
horses, 

“Madame Nesbuloff with the aid of her opera- 
glass had easily spied out Count Alexis in a recess 
opposite during the early portion of the entertain- 
ment. She noticed that he had remained very quiet 
throughout, and that he was unaccompanied, But 
under his disguise signs of expectancy were discern- 
ible to her practised eyes, 

“When Signora Giralda, the lady lion-tamer, 
stepped forth and entered the cage amid a dead silence, 
Madame, though all her faculties were strung to the 
highest pitch of excitement, had time to note how 
the Count’s eyes glistened, and when Signora Giralda 
snapped the door to and locked herself smartly in, he 
leaned forward eagerly for the first time during the 
evening. 

“'There were two lions and three lionesses in the 
show, and the Signora held the spectators spell- 
bound while she put them through a number of 
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daring manceuvres, apparently without the slightest 
indication of nervousness, 

“Suddenly there was a tremendous roar as the 
Signora lashed the biggest and most agile of the 
lions, ‘ Rock,’ with her steel flagellator. In a second 
he sprang upon her, and seizing her with his powerful 
teeth, lifted her bodily from the floor, and standing on 
his hind legs, pinned her against the bars of the cage ! 

“Simultaneously the other animals burst into a 
chorus of enraged reverberations which shook the 
rafters above the heads of the terrified and helpless 
spectators, whose hearts and limbs were palsied with 
the atrophy of fear. 

“Then occurred an apparent special intervention 
of Providence. 

“Madame Nesbuloff saw Count Dromevitch raise 
himself not five yards from her, and drawing a 
shining barrel out of his breast, level it rapidly in 
the direction of the lions’ den. 

“His disguise had fallen from him. 

“<«Take care, Alexis, she ejaculated. 

“The Count, starting, fired simultaneously. 

“« Father, you have shot me,’ shrieked the Signora, 
and as the Count rushed to the cage, Davorna flew 
to unlock the door and to rescue his pupil from her 
perilous position. 

“«Ten million devils! man,’ he yelled, ‘didn’t you 
know that the whole situation was a trick ?’ 

“For answer the Count struck him furiously in 
the face.” 

* * % * * 
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Professor Jackson ceased speaking, 

“What an abrupt conclusion, Professor,” U re- 
marked, “Did Mashurin die ?—what did Madame 
do t—and, above all, what became of the Count?” 

“Mashurin lived only halfan-howr after the cata: 
strophe. The police separated the combatants and 
cleared the building, Before removing the Count to 
prison on the charge of high treason, he was per 
mitted to romain with his daughter till the inevitable 
arrived, 

“© Poor old Rock, dad,’ she whispered, ‘I’m so glad 
you didn’t hurt him, Why, he wouldn’t harm a hair 
in my head! Would he, Davorna ?’ 

“No, dear,’ returned her old tutor, heart-brokenly, 
as he pressed the hand of his beloved pupil, 

“The Count's despair was awful to witness, He 
was unable to articulate, 

“*Tean over, dad,’ said Mashurin, impressively, 
‘What an ond to our happy meeting and our grand 
plans; and just as success was within our reach! I 
had been starring only a few months, and in another 
year would have boon very rich, Isn't it hard ¢ 
Promise mo one thing, dad, will you ?’ 

“* Anything in this world, Mashurin,’ replied the 
Jount, tremulously, and filled with anxiety lost she 
might divine the true reason of the watehtul group 
surrounding them, 

“You won't be angry with Davorna, and you will 
take care of Rock?¢ Join them, and ——’ 

“A sudden spasm, and all was over,” 

“And Madame ?” I inquired, after a pause, 
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“Madame! She alone possessed the proofs of the 
Count’s conspiracies. These she destroyed imme- 
diately afterwards, and at his trial she was the chief 
witness in procuring his acquittal.” 

“Count Alexis! What of him, Professor ?” 

“His is the strangest part of the whole affair, you 
will probably say. The Count has just told you his 
history. I hope I haven't bored you?” 

” ” * * ” 

Since writing the above, another Countess has 
reaped the fame and fortune which should have 
been that of Professor Jackson’s daughter Mashurin. 
In the capitals of Europe she always draws enormous 
houses. ‘Thus is again proved truce the axiom that 
“Fact is stranger than Fiction.” 


THE COUNTRYMAN IN TOWN 


DapD had been to Melbourne, but none of us had 
seen the outside of Toleen, our native township, in 
Gippsland, except once, when my brother Dan and 
I took a mob of cattle as far as Seymour for cockie 
Perkins. When Dad said as I might go up and see 
the big city this year, and get the money for the 
wheat we'd sold through the broker-man, I felt that 
excited as I could hardly sleep a wink. The boys 
chaffed me about the thieves and magsmen I’d have 
to look out for; but as I’d read the papers reg’lar, 
I larfed in my sleeve at their greenness; and when 
mother had fixed up my swag, I got ready two little 
articles as I knew’d soon settle any blokes of their 
sort if they crossed my road. 

* * * + * 

Dad and mother and all the family came to see 
me off at the station; and my! how did Biddy and 
the rest of the girls yell when they saw the train 
coming up! It was ridic’lus! 

Well, after we'd started I looked about me a bit. 
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There was an old cove with a bell-topper readin’ a 
paper in one corner of the carridge, and a young 
bloke opposite him smokin’ a big seygar. 

Presently the smart-lookin’ fellow sez to me: 
“Fine day.” I jist looked at ’im, and then looked 
out of the winder. Then he starts whisperin’ to the 
old cove, and they commences a-larfin’, after which 
both looks at me agen, and whispers some more. 

Sez I to myself: “Tll show you something, my 
fine fellers,” and I pulls out Dad’s new pistol, fully 
loaded, and lays it permiskus-like on the cooshen 
alongside of me. Then I draws out my long jack- 
knife from my belt, and, careless fashion, starts to 
chip off a bit of terbakker, and lookin’ at the pair 
on ’em sideways meanwhiles, I noticed how pale they 
turned. 

At the next station both on ’em got out. 

I knowed then as they was both sharpers, and it 
was a darn good thing as they did get out; and I 
had the rest of the journey all to myself. 

When the train pulled up at Melbourne, I was 
real glad to find that so far all had gone like a 
house-a-fire, and nothing had happened. 

* * * * * 

I’d read about a notorious hotel somewheres in 
Flinders Street, where fellers were hocussed and 
robbed, and thinks I, now as I’ve nothin’ pertickler 
to do to-day I'll just see for myself what these town 
spielers are like, and teach them a thing or two. 

When I reached the place, and entered the bar, 
sure enough there were three on ‘em waitin’, for I 
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hadn’t ordered my beer a minnit afore one on ‘em 
turns round and sez: “Got a match, matey ?” 

“Yes,” sez I, deliberate and clear to him, “I 
has.” 

Then winkin’ at the boss, I added, with sarkasm : 

“ A match for any one on yous.” 

Av course he larfed, and the fellers looked quite 
took down. 

“Thanks, sonny,” sez one of ’em, reddenin’. “ "Ave 
a drink ?” 

“No,” sez I, independent like—“’ave one alonger 
me.” You see I didn’t know but as they might put 
something in my glass if I let them shout for me. 

So we drinks up, and it turns out in the course of 
our confab as they comed from Bunda, quite close to 
uncle’s place; and they said as how they was full up 
of Melbourne already. They was awful frightened 
of spielers, but all the same, they seemed real curious 
to come across a specimen of one. I told’em I didn’t 
care a hang for a whole bagful of spielers, as any 
careful person could easily best them, and I larfed 
out right loud and scornful. 

“Do you know,” says the bloke next me, “ we took 
you for a spieler, and we thought you was a long 
time yarnin’ afore you produced your tools of trade ?” 

Of course the larf was agen me then, and I had 
to jom in and order more drinks. 

“Why,” one of the coves said, “we've bin on the 
look out for a sharper ever since we come to Mel- 
bourne a fortnight ago, and we haven’t found one 
yet! Now, I suppose we'll have to go back to Bunda 
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without seeing one!” and all on ’em seemed quite 
narked over their disappointment. ) 

It struck me that, 1f somebody didn’t shepherd 
them a bit, they would see more sharpers than was 
good for them before they got home again. So as 
I reckoned I was a bit more fly than they were, 
I said I would go around with them before they left 
the city. “They told me they were leavin’ for home 
by the evening train, but said they would be glad of 
my company in the meantime. I agreed cheerfully. 

* * * * * 

We knocked around a bit, and then one of them 
suggested that we should drop in at a charity bazaar 
which was being held in aid of the distressed in 
Melbourne. I bought some flowers for which I paid 
a gal half-a-crown—and a very pretty gal she was 
too—and smiled at me quite free and sociable. The 
other fellows also bought flowers, and then begun 
to chaff me for spending my money, and said if I 
didn’t take care ’'d have to walk home. This gave 
me the needle, and I said perhaps I could show as 
much money as they could if I liked. “Can you 
show as much as this?” sez one, handing out a roll 
of notes, and sticking them under my nose. 

“Count them,’ he sez. I counted them, and 
there was over a hundred! 

I had only sixty quid left, but I thought I'd give 
them a lesson. 

“Yes,” I sez as bold as brass, “and I'll tell you 
what I’ll do—I’ll let you have this roll of mine” 
(it was tied with string, and there were some 
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receipts in it among my notes that made it look big), 
“which you can hold for me while I hold yours till 
this evening.” 

“Tt’s a wager,” said the softy, and we swapped. 

I made an excuse about seeing a chum of mine 
across the street, and tellin’ ’em I’d be back soon, I 
chased after a man who was goin’ round the corner. 

Then I cleared out. 

I never seen those greenhorns again. 

* * * * 

When ,I went into a hotel next morning for a 
drink, the publican called a policeman and gave me 
in charge for spielin’. The notes were all flashies— 
“ Provincial Bankers,” he said. 

I tried to explain to the policeman, but it was no 
use, and I had to go with him to the lock-up, where 
they kept me three days, and I had a devil of a time 
of it before they discovered that J was the mug. 

Did I go back to Toleen and tell the chaps how 
smartly I had been taken down by the Melbourne 
magsmen ? 

What sort? Not me. 


HIS QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY 


WE were seated in the parlour of an hotel at the 
top of Bourke Street, Melbourne’s chief highway, 
watching the crowds go by as the procession defiled 
across Parliament House. There were seven of us, 
including the barman, and with that predisposition 
towards the promptings of camaraderie which the 
public-holiday spirit invariably engenders, we were 
all on fraternal terms, though we had met for the 
first time that afternoon. Nobody appeared more 
disgusted with the joyousness of the scene outside 
than our greengrocer companion. Said he— 

“Strikes me as if Queen Victoria was to give us 
something for a present instead of us losin’ wages an’ 
time over ’er, there’d be somethin’ to hooray about.” 

“Yes, times ‘as been bad lately,’ assented the 
bootmaker, “but then wot does she know about this 
country? She ain’t never bin ’ere ’erself.”: 

“Hasn’t she?” interpolated a short-set, squarely- 
built man, whose restless eye was strangely at 


variance with the reposeful attitude of his body as 
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he lay on the sofa, pipe in hand. “That’s all you 
know. I’ve scen her here!” 

Of course we all laughed. 

“Yes,” continued the object of our derision im- 
perturbably, “ it’s exactly twelve months to-day since 
I met the Queen in Melbourne. Shall I tell you how 
and where it occurred ?”’ 

Would he tell us? We reckoned he just might. 
It’s not every day one meets a first-class lunatic; and 
the barman winked appreciatively as we set up 
another round of drinks, and the nuggety gentleman 
cleared his throat for oratory. 

+ + * + + 

“JT am captain of the three-masted ship Wendur, 
and I had been just a week landed from a trip round 
the China Seas last Queen’s Birthday. An old chum 
of mine, who was head-cellarman at the Brewery, 
got me to put up at his boarding-house during my 
stay here, and being a single man, we passed many 
a pleasant evening together at comparatively little 
cost on either side. On this particular morning Bob 
and I had a few odds and ends to fix up, though it 
was a general holiday, and no one else in the estab- 
lishment was needed ; but by eleven o’clock we were 
through with the work, and half-way down Flinders 
Street on the road to the Geelong excursion boat. 

“<By gum!’ exclaimed Bob, just as we reached 
the wharf, ‘T’ve left my money in the office and also 
my keys. Here’s a go, Now we can’t catch the 
boat.’ 

“Seeing him so vexed, and not caring a rap for the 
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water myself, I rejoined that rather than that he 
should miss this opportunity of calling on his sweet- 
heart (who lived near Corio Bay), I would go back 
and bring him the derelict articles to the theatre, 
where we could meet that night. 

“This offer he, after some demur, gladly accepted, 
and giving me the key of the padlock, which 
would enable me to get into the brewery by the 
back -entrance, he left me, taking with him a 
couple of sovereigns which I happened to have 
on me. 

“<Ta, ta, old man, he said, as the boat cast off; 
‘take care of yourself, and do your best to have a 
real good time up there, waving his arm in the 
direction of my destination. 

“ Little did I think, as I laughed, what a time I was 
going to have. 

* * * * * 

“ After having obtained an entrance to the yard, I 
scaled the ladder-steps leading to the office on the 
top floor. Pressing the patent catch of the door, I 
passed in. It was a musty and untidy apartment, 
and in the dim light shown through the cobwebbed 
window the only salient object visible at the first 
glance was a large portrait of the Queen hanging 
over the desk, around which an elaborate calendar 
for the year was grouped. Close investigation failed 
to discover the missing keys and purse. It occurred 
to me that perhaps they had been left on one of the 
numerous benches about the premises, and striking 
a match, I plunged into the surrounding gloom. 
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Fruitlessly I continued my search, till at last I found 
that my last lucifer match was gone. Here was a 
nice state of affairs! I was some distance from the 
office, and I would have to forge my way back in 
the dark. Slowly I steered towards the only ray of 
light I could perceive. The drip, drip of taps and 
the rustling of rats formed appropriate accompani- 
ments to my stealthy marche fundbre. An exception- 
ally loud squeal close to my hand made me draw to 
one side rapidly. Next moment I stumbled; my 
legs gave way under me, and I felt myself falling 
through the air. With a heavy splash I descended 
into the depths of some strong-smelling tepid liquid. 
Rising to the surface I realized what had happened, 
I had been precipitated into the big beer-vat on the 
first floor. 

“ How the stuff stank! I was half-choked with 
the villainous fumes, and as I could not swim I knew 
that my condition was desperate. Through a crevice 
in the wall a beam of sunshine revealed a small 
portion of the surface of the hquor. Twice I bumped 
against some heavy, clammy obstacle in the course of 
my flounderings. As this rose to the surface I caught 
a glimpse of what appeared to be a human trunk. A 
shapeless mass of bone protruded from this fearsome 
object as it sank again, and, fairly mad with horror, 
I made one frantic effort, reached the side of the 
tank, drew myself up, and fell with a crash into the 
cellar in the basement.” 

“Guess you never touch beer now!” remarked 
our clerk companion. 
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“No, I stick to whisky,” replied the Captain 
decisively. 

“That meat you're talking about, Cap,” interposed 
the barman, with a wink to us, “was a shin o’ beef 
put in to give the beer body.” 

“ Thanks,” returned the narrator irritably; “ p’r’aps 
since you know so much about it you'll pitch the 
yarn yourself?” 

“Dry up, old man,” we exclaimed warningly to 
the officious dispenser of decoctions; “give us a 
breeze, and let’s hear the story out.” 

* # * ” " 

“YT was stunned by my fall, and must have lain 
unconscious for several hours. My first sensations 
of returning life were accompanied by a feeling as 
though a pair of light hands were running over my 
face. I certainly thought I heard voices. I opened 
my eyes, and tried to move my limbs. The latter I 
found impossible. I had broken a leg. But right 
before me, and regarding me with evident compas- 
sion and concern, stood Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. 

“« How do you feel, sir?’ inquired the Queen. 

“« Your Majesty,’ I replied, ‘ I trust you will pardon 
my not saluting you in regulation fashion, but I’m 
afraid I’ve injured myself internally. Might I ask 
how you came here ?’ 

“Tt wag pitch dark, but within a radius of 
three feet round the Queen, a pale bluish glow 
illumined the neighbourhood. Close by was a heap 
of sawdust, and I was distressed to notice that in the 
night-dress garb worn by Her Majesty her feet were 
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bare. She would infallibly catch a severe cold stand- 
ing on the damp bricks of the apartment. 

«<Sit down, Prince,’ commanded the Queen to 
some unseen person about us. Suddenly a hole 
fashioned itself in the heap of sawdust, and I dis- 
tinctly noticed the impressions of two male boots 
forming themselves in front of me! 

“<WVery deesagrayarble place this, interjected a 
male voice. 

“*Tn the name of Heaven, your Majesty, I ex- 
claimed in terror, ‘ who spoke ?’ 

“* Tt’s only the late Prince Imperial, who was killed 
at Isandula; don’t be frightened, you stupid man,’ said 
the Queen, with are-assuring smile. ‘ You see, I fell 
asleep in bed at Windsor Castle about a quarter of 
an hour ago. I have noticed several times latterly 
that after periods of special excitement I am able to 
_ disconnect my spiritual personality from my merely 
bodily covering, and project myself at will to any 
portion of the globe I like. Getting out of bed, I 
proceeded as far as the Round Tower, when I met the 
Prince Imperial. Now, I always like young people, 
you must know, so I asked the Prince where he 
thought a stroll would prove interesting. He sug- 
gested Australia, and we reached Melbourne about 
five minutes ago, where they are still keeping up my 
birthday. As we passed along here we heard a groan, 
and on entering together we discovered you lying 
on your side. The Prince rubbed your temples and 


revived you. Is there anything we can do for you 
further 2’ 
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“Your Majesty,’ I observed, greatly touched by her 
condescension, ‘I had always thought that spirits 
were simply the result of impressions in the atmo- 
sphere, which to certain supernaturally acute human 
intelligence alone were visible. A murder scene, for. 
instance, enacted in a room would leave traces in the 
air, which, to a clairvoyant, would be as distinct as 
the marks of a bowie-knife thrust into a piece of 
gelatine, to the eyes of an ordinary individual.’ 

“* No, Saire,’ interpolated the voice of the Prince 
from the sawdust heap, where I noticed signs of his 
stirring his legs spiritedly, ‘how could zat be? Ze 
draughts under ze door, ze chiminey, or ze vindows, 
soon scattaire all ze evidences like pouff. Anozer 
zing—— 

“At this moment a new visitor joined us. I 
recognized him instantly. It was the late Prince 
Consort attired in full regimentals. He stood about 
half-a-dozen paces from the Queen, and stared at her 
with anything but approving glances. Turning to 
the heap of sawdust he clapped his hand to his sword, 
and his lips moved rapidly for several seconds. I 
could not hear a word he said, but evidently he was 
addressing the Prince Imperial. The language of 
gesture, which to observant people like myself is 
not particularly difficult of translation, is especially 
a language of lightning comprehension where the 
passions are concerned. I realized that Her Majesty's 
ex-husband was extremely angry. 

“Your Majesty,’ I said to the Queen, who still 


regarded me with solicitude, ‘I trust the Prince 
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Consort is not disgusted with my apparent want of 
courtesy in lying here?’ 

“«The Prince Consort! What does he know about 
it ?’ exclaimed the Queen, elevating her eyebrows. 

“« He is standing alongside of you, your Majesty,’ I 
returned deferentially, ‘and it seems something has 
displeased him.’ : 

“«T can’t see him,’ said the Queen, wonderingly ; 
‘whereabouts is he ?’ 

“You no hear him spik ?’ asked the voice of the 
Prince Imperial with anxious excitement. 

“The Prince Consort regarded the Queen with a 
scornful scrutiny. 

“The Queen trembled. ‘ Let us get away at once,’ 
she remarked. 

“Here indeed was a curious combination of affairs, 
I mused. There were various degrees of human 
and spirit clairvoyance! Ghosts evidently could not 
always see or hear even each other, and it was no 
wonder that people like ourselves never agreed as to 
the details of spectre visitations. 

“« Your huband is jealous,’ I heard the Prince 
Imperial observe satirically, as the Queen gathered 
herself to go. 

“The Prince Consort frowned terribly. There was 
a terrific burst of thunder, then the side-door opened, 
a flood of daylight swept in, and my old chum, Bob, 
stood in the opening. 

“ My late visitors, however, had all vanished.” 

% a % a * 

We were silent for a brief interval. Then— 
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“The thunder was the discharge of a cannon from 
Government House probably. And pray what brought 
Mr. Bob back?” inquired the clerk superciliously. 

“As I hadn't turned up at tea-time he thought 
he’d hunt me up at the brewery, and finding things 
all wrong up above, he let himself in by the side-door 
to look for me.” 

“Nothink like a bit o’ kid, unless it’s a bit o’ 
brass,” said the Jew spieler, with a derisive leer 
towards the barman. 

The Captain cast a glance of scathing contempt 
towards the last speaker, and rose to leave. 

“What did you say to Bob when ’e found you?” 
asked the bootmaker with simulated curiosity. 

“Nothing,” said the Captain with surly nonchalance. 

I didn’t like to let him leave without some attempt 
to thank him for his history. 

“ Have a wet before you go, Captain?” I cried. 

“Thanks, no. I’m off,’ he replied, as he stepped 
out into the passage. 

“One word more, if you don’t mind,” I shouted, as 
he proceeded outward bound. “ What did Bob say 
to you?” 

“Oh, not much,” came the echo back ; “ all he said 
was, ‘Many happy returns of the day.” 
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“ Jack, slip the rails and let the sheep out,” said 
Squatter McAlister to his old shepherd, as the sun 
sank in the west, and the last animal left the liquid 
race of hot arsenic, through which all foot-rotted 
sheep had to pass on Narara Station, after individual 
treatment with the knife. They had just gone 
through the 4000 head which McAlister held ‘on his 
Ballan River property, which was divided from Narara 
by a horse paddock, wherein certain special breeds of 
cattle were placed on trial, and where grass and water 
were plentiful 

Nararawas a sheep-run and had several out-stations, 
at each of which a shepherd was placed in charge. 
All of these were visited by the foot-rotters just 
before spring. The Ballan River flock had proved 
the worst of the lot, and naturally, as sheep unable to 
travel in search of their food perish of starvation 
Old Jack’s fiock showed the greatest deficiency in 
point of numbers. 

They had now been three weeks at Ballan River, 
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and during the whole period Jack had had a lively 
time of it with old Mac’s continual growling, as the 
various “tallies” were driven into the yards to be 
discharged after treatment at night, into separate 
paddocks from those yet remaining to be overhauled. 
Mac was not popular with his hands on account 
of his stinginess, which was proverbial around the 
district, and every man under him earned his “ screw ” 
twice over, even calculated by squattocratic standards. 
He was one of those men also who never could say a 
nice thing except in a nasty manner. Instead of 
telling a neighbour that his health looked so good 
that he. would probably outlive all his family, Mac 
would put it, “ All your family will die before you,” 
or something to that effect; consequently when Jack 
had brought in the arsenic bag and tin pannikins 
used for ladling the liquid from the boiling cans into 
the “race” to his hut, and had bidden the departing 
foot-rotters adieu, he felt much relieved to be able to 
_ get rid of McAlister, and after handing him up the 
various knives, clippers, and other tackling into his 
buggy, he had the satisfaction of seeing the boss 
drive off. 

He was especially glad, because with the termin- 
ation of their late labours, so did his own engagement 
with McAlister end. As he seated himself down to 
his solitary meal, he exclaimed fervently, “Thank 
God, I’m off to-morrow. 

* + * 4 * 

Jack Benson had been nineteen years with 

McAlister. Originally a sailor, and afterwards a 
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miner in California, he was the handiest man about 
Narara Station. He had come to McAlister’s at the 
suggestion of a former mate of his, who wrote to him 
just after his wife had died in Adelaide, leaving an 
infant daughter behind her. Placing the baby with 
a relation of his late wife’s, he accepted the billet of 
stockman offered him, intending to make enough 
money to enable him to commence housekeeping on 
his own account when he returned to Adelaide and 
settled down to some town job. 

At the end of three years he had started on the 
back trip with nearly £100 in his pocket, but he got 
no further than the Bush pot-house which lay on the 
high-road to Benambra—the local township from 
which the coach started for Newlyn, the nearest 
railway terminus connecting with Sydney. In all, he 
had made at intervals, ranging from two to five years, 
seven attempts to go and establish himself with his 
daughter, but on no occasion had he got further than 
the Narara Arms, and every time, when he returned 
humbled and crestfallen, McAlister had seized the 
opportunity of reinstating him at harder work with 
reduced wages. 

Meanwhile, he had religiously paid up his allow- 
ances for his daughter’s maintenance. 

Being now an old man of sixty-three, he was 
shepherding at the Ballan River out-station, where 
from one year’s end to another he rarely saw any one 
except the Chinese gardener, whose patch of ground 
lay across the river. His sole relaxation consisted 
in reading the letters which his daughter Mary 
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regularly wrote him, and the papers accompanying 
them. 

He had at this time nearly three years’ pay once 
more to draw, and Mary had written him telling 
him that she was about to be married, and begging 
him to come down to Adelaide and live with her and 
her husband. She further added that if he did not 
turn up by the first of August, she would come to 
him and fetch him, money or no money, as James— 
her intended—was earning good wages, and they 
both wanted him to be present at her wedding, and 
to live with them afterwards. 

The old man knew that he wouldn’t be allowed to 
leave before the footrotters had finished with his 
flock, and his sheep had been turned into the wired 
paddock for a week’s spell, but as he had reckoned on 
the job being completed earlier, he had not written. 
Tt was now the second week of the eventful month, 
so he determined to telegraph on the morrow notify- 
ing his daughter of his departure. “ Repentance for 
past misdeeds is no good,” he mused; “ reparation 
is the thing; and, although no man ever takes 
another’s advice because he always thinkshe’sdifferent 
from other people, Pll make reparation this time, 
_and take the girl’s advice for once.” 

Next morning he rode the ten miles over to the 
station and applied for his promised discharge. 

* * * * * 

“Want to go and see your daughter, eh?” said 
McAlister, ‘“ Well, I suppose you must go. But 
mind, I'll have to put on another man in your place, 
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and I can’t give you a job if you make a fool of 
yourself and get no further than Volkner’s shanty, 
as usual. You're not half the man you used to be, 
and p’r’aps it’s as well you should go. Stnkes me 
you chaps, when you get old, get lazy too. Here's 
your cheque, £72 10s. 11d.” 

The old man waited a minute before taking his 
money. Then he remarked— 

“Tt’s all darned fine talking about beim’ lazy, but 
it seems to me as a fellow don’t get no more thanks 
for bustin’ ’isself ’ere than if he takes things sort er 
calmly. Anyhow J’m full. There’s no fear of my 
gettin’ stuck up at the Narara Arms, I as just 
happens ter intend ter go to Benambra by another 
track” (here he winked knowingly), “the one past the 
little paddock. But there’s jist this, boss, you might 
alter that cheque to £69 10s. 11d. and gi’mme three 
notes for the balance. I owe some of the boys here 
about a couple of pound which [d lke to square, 
and I want ter get a few odds and ends in the town- 
ship afore sheerin’ off by the coach, and I can’t cash 
your cheque afore I reach the bank at Newlyn, unless 
I go to that (unmentionable) old thief, Volkner.” 

“JT haven't got any money, Benson; as you know, 
I never keep any cash on the station,” returmed 
McAlister. “Try and cash it in Benambra at the 
store, and leave the money you owe with Mitchell. 
He can give you his cheque in exchange if he hasn’t 
the cash.” 


“ No d——4 fear,” retorted Jack; “I don’t want no 
cheque of Mitchell’s.” 
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The old man had been reading about the busted 
banks, cronk cheques, and other matters of the 
cities a good deal latterly, And so the interview 
terminated, 

* * * * * 

Volkner, the landlord of the Narara Arms, was an 
obese-faced German carpenter, who had lived in his 
present shanty since time immemorial. 

One of his favourite devices for attracting trade 
was to stand outside on his verandah and prospect 
for passing travellers. When one approached he 
would draw a glass of beer, hold it invitingly in his 
hand, and then drink it with great gusto, just as the 
wayfarer crossed the road. He could drink, when 
necessary, from dawn till dusk, and all night through 
thereafter, On ordinary occasions he was practically 
temperate, but when business was brisk he would 
“see things out,” as he called it, and drink for days 
together. In fact, he was for the time being merely 
a machine, having as its object the lambing down of 
his fellow-drinkers. 

Many scandals leading to public court proceedings 
had attended various of his commercial performances, 
but as McAlister was always the adjudicating J.P. 
he invariably emerged therefrom with flying colours. 
One thing was peculiar, however, and that was, that 
hardly ever did a man of McAlister’s leave Narara 
Station with a cheque, but Volkner got it out of him. 
People said that old Mac and Volkner were in league, 
and that the former never paid a cent for any of the 
liquor which the latter sent up to Narara. 
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But then the gossip of people in small communi- 
ties about their betters is always malicious and 
unreliable. 

= = = = = 

Old Jack trudged along the road with his small 
swag towards Benambra whistling merrily. He 
hadn’t tasted a drop of drink for nearly two years, 
and inwardly resolved not to touch it again until he 
reached Adelaide, at any rate. 

It was infernally hot though, and he had been 
walking some two hours in the blazing sun. He 
would have been very glad of a drink of water, but 
there wasn’t a single hole on the track. 

“ Why the blazes,” thought he, “doesn’t old Mac 
lend a man a horse to go down to town with? Too 
d——d miserable, of course !” 

Then he reflected, “ How pleased Mary will be! 
Wonder what Volkner will say when he hears of me 
giving him the slip this time? Ha! By God, here 
he comes!” he exclaimed, as, turning round at the 
sound of wheels at his rear, he beheld a buggy being 
driven up the road. 

“Hullo, Jack!” shouted the driver with apparent 
astonishment and delight, “ what brings you here, by 
all that’s holy? Gomg my way? I’m off to town 
to get a few things for the missus. Jump up.” 

“Um! yes. Im going to Adelaide, Volkner,” 
returned Jack, hesitatingly, “but it don’t matter 
about my getting up, thanks all the same though. 
I think I will walk. I’ve plenty of time to catch the 
coach, and you may be in a hurry.” 
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““Not a bit of it, my boy,” answered the publican 
decisively, “ but I may as well tell you that I have 
heard the coach now starts a couple of hours earlier 
than it used, so if you want to get off to-night you’d 
better jump in, and on the way I'll tell you all the 
latest news.” Volkner always took the papers at his 
pub, so as to have a stock of information wherewith 
to regale customers. 

“Very well!” replied Jack slowly, and in he got. 

“Don’t you think it’s rather a shabby way of 
leaving old friends, Jack, clearing away like this, 
withcut even shouting a drink? Look here, I’ve 
got a bottle of whisky under the seat, a special 
brand [’m taking to a friend of mine, and I’m hanged 
if, now I’ve met you, Z don't shout a parting glass. 
There’s plenty of water in the bag. Here, help 
yourself.” 

So saying, Volkner rapidly emptied a half-panni- 
kin-full into his tin cup, and handed it to Jack with 
a benevolent smile. “Damn it, man, you aren't 
afraid of one drink ?” he added sarcastically. “Go on.” 

In ancient Sparta it required the highest form of 
courage for a citizen to show himself a coward. In 
modern bush society this is hardly yet recognized, 
and the theory that discretion is the better part of 
valour had no value in Jack’s estimation. He took 
his liquor like a man. 

* * * * + 
Four days later Volkner was holding forth during 
the afternoon, in the front bar, to young Forbes, the 
7 boundary rider of Learmouth’s Billabong Station. 
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Said he—“ When first I saw you, I thought you 
was another of Learmouth’s cheques, but when I 
twigged your face, I know’d as I was wrong.” 

Learmouth was a burly squatter adjoining 
McAlister’s run, who, when his men asked for a 
settlement, raised a row, and pounded his employés 
till they fled to Volkner’s to get some refreshment 
before going to Benambra to take out a summons. 
After they had run up a score there, and had their 
claims reduced by fifty per cent. in the court, and 
paid their legal expenses, they usually had about 
six-and-eight-pence to draw. 

In the middle of his speech a comely young woman, 
whose drab dress and general air of self-possession at 
once proclaimed her a visitor from the City, entered. 

“Can you tell me, sir, how far it is to the shep- 
herd’s hut on the Ballan River?” she inquired, with 
a voice in which sweetness and pleasurable anticipa- 
tion were conspicuous. 

“Yes, Miss, about three miles straight along the 
road. Who did you want to see?” asked Volkner. 

“My father, Mr. Benson. JI arrived in Benambra 
from South Australia this morning, and as I haven't 
_ seen him since I was a little girl, I’m very anxious 
to see him now.” 

“Did you walk all the way, Miss?” interrogated 
young Forbes, interestedly. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied. “The people at the hotel 
where the coach stopped offered to drive me out 
when I told them where I was going, but I told 
them I'd rather walk. I’m used to walking, you 
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know, and it will be such a pleasant surprise for 
father when I go up to him, as he won’t know me 
at first. He doesn’t expect me.” 

Volkner moved uneasily among the glasses for a 
moment, then he asked the visitor whether she 
would like a drop of something. 

She thanked him, and replied that a glass of water 
would be very acceptable. 

Then clearing his throat he observed—“ I’m afraid, 
Miss, you'll find your father pretty bad. He left 
here yesterday after a three days’ spree. I didn’t 
know as he’d gone till last night. He said as he 
was going to Adelaide when he first come here, 
but I fancy he spent all his money. I begged of 
him to go home, and to stop. drinking, and he must 
have got the huff and cleared out because I wouldn't 
give him no more tick. Lord! how he do drink, 
savin’ your presence, Miss, when he’s on it!” 

“Qh! I’m so sorry,” exclaimed the girl, her blue 
eyes filling with tears as she rose hastily to go. “He's 
sure to want a drink when I see him. I've got a 
little money. Give me something for him, whatever 
he likes best, and I will take it with me.” 

“Certainly, Miss,” answered Volkner, handing over 
a flask of whisky for which he, mirabile dictu, posi- 
tively refused payment ! 

“Tf you would like, Miss Benson,” interjected 
Forbes, “I would be very glad to show you the way. 
It’s getting late. Your father may be a bit cranky, 
and” (recollecting some of the old man’s lurid lan- 
guage when “on the recovery”) “ perhaps he might 
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not be in when you get to the hut, and then I can 
hunt him up while you wait.” 

Mary thanked him gratefully, and they started 
together. 

After watching them out of sight, Volkner re- 
entered the house, muttering, “ By gum, won't there 
be a fine row now!” 

* * * * * 

They had almost reached their destination. 

It was close upon sunset, and the sudden uncanny 
laugh of the jackass jarred unpleasantly on the 
travellers’ nerves. 

“That’s the hut, Miss,” said Forbes, presently, 
“but I don’t see any sign of Jack, and his door’s 
shut. Hullo! what’s up?” 

This exclamation escaped him as a melancholy 
howl burst from Dingo, Jack’s old dog, who appeared 
to be zmside the hut. 

Simultaneously Forbes and Mary were stricken 
with an undefinable sense of terror, and with beating 
hearts they approached the door and knocked. 

There was no reply. 

Dingo growled and commenced barking in short 
snaps, then he emitted another and more fearsome 
howl. 

“T must see what’s in here, at the risk of the old 
man getting his hair off,” said Forbes to his com- 
panion, and forthwith he burst in the door, observing 
at the same time, “Stand back a minute, Miss, till I 
come out.” 

It was nearly dark inside. A peculiar odour was 
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noticeable, and a swarm of flies buzzed round the 
intruder as he stepped forward. 

Disregarding his advice, Mary looked in. 

She saw an old man lying flat on his back on the 
floor between the table and his rough bunk, his eyes 
protruding and tongue hanging out. There was a 
horrible froth about his mouth, and a faint stream of 
blood trickled from his nose over his face, which was 
distorted into such a ghastly expression that it froze 
her blood in her veins. In his hand he grasped an 
empty pannikin. 

She clutched at the sides of the door for support, 
missed them, swooned, and fell heavily to the 
ground. 

* * * * * 

It was agreed at the inquest that old Jack had in 
his delirium helped himself to a drink from the 
kettle with a pannikin which had been used for 
arsenic dipping, and that the result had been fatal. 

McAlister, who gave his evidence, explained that 
he had been a good servant, and that he would have 
been as good as they could be made, but for one 
thing, “ He was such a terror for drink Us 


OUR EASTER MONDAY 


SANDRINGHAM—the favourite watering-place of 
Melbourne citizens—this Easter Monday looked 
indeed an ideal spot for our picnic. Now, how- 
ever, I have grave doubts whether I will ever again 
trouble Sandringham with my company. Let me ex- 
plain the reason of this antipathy. 

My cousin Mabel—to whom I am engaged—had 
arranged that we should have a day’s outing, and 
give our bicycles a spin, also that an al fresco lunch 
should be included in the items of our programme, 
Mabel is a remarkably up-to-date young lady, and 
until to-day I have never seen her express real 
astonishment at any curious thing we have en- 
countered. Sandringham though has stirred her 
considerably. 

We pedalled along the beach through Albert Park 
and St. Kilda, and reached Brighton towards mid- 
day. The cheap photographer, the penny phono- 
graph man, the two merry-go-rounders, the penny 
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personages were inspected and passed by as we 
gained Hampden, whereat I the previous day sug- 
gested we should halt for refreshments, 

* Look here, Bob,” Mabel had remarked, with her 
inherent tendency to economic argument, “why 
should we waste money by paying for a cut-and- 
dried dinner, which we wouldn't fancy a bit, We 
will just bring a billy with us, and brew a good 
drink of quart-pot tea, You contribute a fowl, and 
I will attend to the fixings. We will enjoy ourselves 
much better that way, I'm sure.” 

Personally, I had little faith in these Arcadian 
repasts, but I agreed to Mab’s amendment, and when 
we arrived at the Red Bluff and dismounted from 
our machines, the work of selecting a spot suitable 
for our encampment commenced, At first it ap- 
peared that a nook among the ti-trees, where there 
was splendid shelter from the wind, would suit us 
best, but I having happened to mention snakes, it 
was decided best to camp out in the open, or on the 
beach itself. Having gathered a plentiful supply of 
twigs and paper, we at last fixed the billy in position 
to our mutual satisfaction, 

Then we lit our cigarettes and lay back to survey 
the surroundings, There were really very few 
people about, To the right, an occasional family 
group; to the left, none was in sight, except one 
old man, who was proceeding slowly in our direction 
along the shore. Afar we could distinguish the sounds 
of revelry in Brighton, Facing us, the outlines of 
Williamstown harbour, whence gaily caparisoned 
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ships emerged irregularly, reminded us of the city. 
It was remarkably quiet, and immersed in our own 
reflections, we silently absorbed the beauty of the 
panorama. Lazily running my arm through the dry 
sand, I dived for shells, without much success; I was 
never much good at parlour pastimes. 

“Make the tea, Bob,” presently exclaimed Mabel, 
just as I was on the verge of dozing off; “I've the 
water boiling, but there’s nothing long enough to 
stir with.” 

Just then I felt my fingers touch some hard 
substance as I was rising, and I pulled it towards 
me. The very thing! it was apparently a long stick. 
Emptying a couple of handfuls of tea-leaves into 
the tin, I stirred our decoction carefully. Then an 
extraordinary thing happened. 

Mabel uttered a startled cry. 1 looked up, and 
before me stood a swarthy Afghan! His right arm 
was raised in a threatening attitude, and his entire 
demeanour was menacing in the extreme. He 
seemed to have fallen from the skies. 

“What you want?” I asked apprehensively. 

The man pointed straight at the hand with which 
I was stirring the tea. 

“ All nght,” I remarked, “you can have a drink, 
if that’s all you want. Sit down, man.” 

To my horror this politeness seemed only to 
infuriate our visitor. He shifted his left side round 
to me, and then I noticed that his left arm was missing, 
from the elbow downwards. Approaching closer, and 
with diabolical fury burning from his eyes, he thrust 
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the mangled stump of his mutilated limb right under 
my nose. The odour was that of death. I grew 
sick with dread. As for Mabel, I could see that 
she was paralyzed with terror. Then this frightful 
apparition, ghoul, maniac, or whatever it could be 
termed, laid his gruesome talons on my hand—the 
one with which [ still clutched the pot-stick. I 
was for the moment so unnerved by the uncanni- 
ness of these proceedings, that I let tea and all fall 
to the ground, scalding my foot badly, and almost 
choking myself with the volume of smoke which the 
water on the top of the fire created. 

“Mabel!” I shouted, “for God’s sake stop that 
man!” I was beside myself with pain and rage. 

“Qh, Bob, what can this all mean? He has 
disappeared in the smoke!” 

Sure enough, not a vestige of his presence re- 
mained. This made us extremely thoughtful. 

* ~ * * * 

“The affair is easily explained, to my mind, at 
any rate,” observed the old resident whom we had 
noticed walking towards us when we started our 
tea-boiling. “Look at that article you stirred the 
tea with!” 

I picked it up gingerly. It was a human fore-arm 
bone, and how on earth I could have mistaken it for 
a stick passed comprehension ! 

“ Naturally enough,” said our critic, who it turned. 
out had considerable experience in Hindoo customs, 
“this is one of the unconsumed relics of an Oriental 
cremation. This is where they have held their 
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purification rites, and the spirit of the departed could 
hardly rest while an infidel like you desecrated a 
portion of his anatomy. Burn the member for him, 
if only out of common charity, otherwise he will 
have to wait till Judgment Day, when the whole 
earth will be consumed by fire, ere spiritual release 
will be acquirable by him.” 

“ No man shall terrify my future wife for nothing,’ 
was all I answered, as I flung the wretched bone 
far out to sea. “Let the scoundrel wander to all 
eternity.” 

“Better have burned it,’ observed the old man, 
shaking his head. “ You don’t know who may not 
be the next victim along the beach.” 

“Oh, we'll take care we don’t repeat our ex- 
periences,” said Mabel. ‘By the way, though, there’s 
one thing we're lucky about, eh, Robert ?” 

“Tn what way ?” I inquired. 

“Well, you see, we didn’t drink any of that tea.” 

* * % * * 
I, too, am of the opinion that perhaps it is as well. 


THE FRENCH GUINEA 


THe Tasmanian steamer had arrived at the Mel- 
bourne wharf, after a quick run. 

Her passengers for the most part were staid and 
prosaic Vandemonians, whose sole relaxation con- 
sisted in their annual trip across Bass’s Straits, to 
pass a few days with their friends in Victoria, and 
witness the Melbourne Cup race, which was now due 
again on the following day. 

“Make fast there!” sang out the captain, and 
shortly afterwards the companion-ladder was lowered, 
towards which the impatient voyageurs, valise in 
hand, good-humouredly struggled for precedence. 

One of the first to descend among the expectant 
group of quidnunes and friends assembled on the 
landing-stage, was a tall, actively-built man, of about 
forty years of age. Here and there, his dark hair 
showed streaks of silver—tokens, to observant specta- 
tors, of toilsome days among the famous mines of 
Tasmania, where his name was a power; and like 
seams in the hull of a nobly-wrought vessel which 
has reached port after vigorous buffetings with 
adversity. His eye kindled with sympathetic re- 
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cognition, as he grasped the outstretched palm of a 
portly old gentleman in a white bell-topper—by his 
dress apparently a solid commercial magnate—who 
promptly stepped forward when his friend’s foot 
touched terra firma. 

“ Bless you, old boy!” said he, as he seized and 
pressed closely the tall man’s hand. “ Anytbing 
on the Cup?” : 

The tall man shook his head with a deprecatory 
smile, and pointed significantly to a gold coin hang- 
ing from his watch-chain, It was worn, but evidently 
of foreign origin. 

“Oh, yes; how stupid I’m getting!” returned the 
other apologetically, while his friend nodded again 
pleasantly. 

Then elbowing a gangway for their exit, the pair 
passed from sight. 

What esoteric code of philosophy had the tall 
man’s coin conjured up ? 

* * * * * 

Rawson was in a terrible mess. Only a few weeks 
ago he had left Australia for London, whither he 
was proceeding to take a medical degree, With the 
exception of his delicate mother and young sister, 
Rawson had no relatives living; and when Rawson 
pere died, leaving his family but a mere pittance, 
their sole hope for the future lay in his son, at that 
time preparing himself for the medical profession, 
After considerable trouble, £150 was raised by the 
widow to defray the first two years’ expenses and 
passage money of her son, and furnished with this, 
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Rawson, filled with high resolves, eagerly sailed forth 
to conquer fortune, All went well up to a certain 
stage. 

By the route Rawson had adopted it was unfor- 
tunately necessary to disembark at Marseilles, and 
travel thence overland to Havre. Thinking a few 
days’ stroll round the environs of the principal seaport 
city of Southern France would prove instructive, 
and that by journeying leisurely instead of at express 
rate in the cross-country train, he would obtain an 
insight into foreign customs which might never be 
procurable as conveniently or cheaply again, he sold 
his through-ticket to a fellow-passenger (a com- 
mercial traveller), who, having booked only to Mar- 
seilles, intending to branch off westwards, found on 
arrival that his instructions were altered northwards, 
Among other places of interest visited by Rawson 
the gambling Casino proved exceptionally attractive. 
The old, old story followed, and in little less than a 
fortnight after landing Rawson found himself with 
but ten francs in the world! The bulk of this he 
applied to dispatching a telegram to the business 
firm in England to which he held a letter of intro- 
duction from the family solicitor, In it he confined 
himself to stating that he had “lost” his money, and 
solicited a loan of £10, to enable him to reach 
London. He had no definite idea concerning his 
line of action, even when the money did arrive, or 
how he could arrange or explain matters when once 
there. Probably the whole course of his life would 
be diverted. 
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His meditations assumed a specially sombre hue 
when the third day passed without the receipt of any 
reply. Clearly, all hope was over. His hotel bill 
would have to be paid next morning, and the time, 
as Rawson sat in his bedroom making a final effort 
to solve his difficulties, was already six p.m. 

Now, Australians in the main, when hard pressed, 
are a resourceful people. 

Rawson became suddenly seized of an idea. 

* * * * 

He loaded his revolver carefully. 

Going to the cabinet on the landing, he withdrew 
a sheet of notepaper and an envelope therefrom, and 
returning to his table, still more carefully wrote a 
few lines on the former, and addressing the latter 
sealed it, and placed it inside his vest-pocket. Then 
rising he walked down-stairs. 

Proceeding with deliberation through the compara- 
tively deserted dining-room, he halted for a moment 
at one of the side-tables, after which he adjusted his 
hat, stepped out into the air, and shaped a direct 
course for the Casino, which was just opening for the 
night's play. 

Arrived there, he handed the gorgeously liveried 
porter the letter he had written. 

“Give this to Croupier No. 4, at once, please,” he 
said quietly, as he handed him a small dowcew?, and 
as the man retired with an obsequious bow, Rawson 
retreated, and striking for an unfrequented portion 
of the grounds, he was soon lost amid the foliage. 

Five minutes or so later Croupier No. 4 and the 
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head-director of the Casino company were in earnest 
conversation. 


“ By the time this reaches you” —the note ran—“ I 
will have blown my brains out on the seat near the old 
Jountain. If you will send your people along they 
will find my body there. I hope you will have sufficient 
compassion for my fate to give it a decent burial.—H. 
RAWSON.” 


“This must be attended to at once,” exclaimed 
' the glittering director imperiously. “It will never 
do to let our place get the name scoundrels like 
this fellow would give us. His is the fourth suicide 
this month !—Curse them !—Send Jacques and Henri 
without a moment’s delay; and here! give them 
these ” (pulling out some bank-notes and a few gold 
and silver coins). “Quick, now!” 

The crouwpier inclined himself submissively, and 
after a short interval he returned with an impassive 
face to his customers, who, with ill-concealed 
impatience, accepted his apologies for absenting 
himself from their ‘ business.” 

* * # # + 

It was a cloudy and windy night. 

The two messengers shivered perceptibly as they 
stealthily proceeded on their journey towards the 
spot indicated in Rawson’s letter. The moon 
showed forth fitfully as they passed in dead silence 
through the trees, and the occasional snapping of a 
twig beneath their feet only brought into stronger 
relief the uncanny solitude. They reached the seat. 
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Sure enough, extended upon it was the unfortunate 
victim of their employers’ operations ! 

He lay face uppermost, his left arm hanging 
loosely with the hand touching the ground. In his 
right, which was close to his temple, he clutched a 
revolver, which he had evidently discharged with 
fatal effect, as his face and fingers were clotted with 
blood. The ghastly pallor of his countenance 
frightened them; but they had an imperative duty 
to perform. 

Running their hands swiftly through the corpse’s 
pockets, they hurridly overhauled their contents, 
No papers were found therein. One of the ghouls 
then stuffed the notes and coins he had received 
shortly before into the undermost trousers pocket, 
and nudged his companion on the shoulder. Both 
listened attentively for a brief space. 

“We must go now and inform the police,” the first 
ghoul whispered. 

“Yes,” assented his mate, rising. “Luckily his 
body isn’t even cold yet ; let us hurry up.” 

They looked cautiously about them, and slunk away. 

Then a singular thing occurred. 

Rawson slowly raised himself; picked up his 
pistol ; and wiping the jam off his hair and face, 
chuckled grimly in guttural undertones. Emptying 
his pocket, he counted his visitors’ donations. They 
amounted in value to 10 louis 15 francs (£10 odd). 

Next minute he was by a back track making 
rapidly for his hotel. 
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“ Good-evening, Paul!” exclaimed Rawson cheer- 
ily, to Croupier No. 4, an hour later, as he 
seated himself before that astounded worthy, and 
threw down a lowis d’ov. “One louis on the red— 
red’s my lucky colour to-night, I feel certain,” he 
added, with a twinkle in his eye. 

Mechanically, but swayed by superstitious mis- 
givings, the self-possessed attendant obeyed, and 
sure enough, red it was. 

Thenceforth, an extraordinary run of luck followed 
Rawson's operations. He would lose occasionally, 
but soon after an exceptionally favourable sequence 
of hazards would recoup him, and leave an ever- 
increasing balance to his credit, 

By degrees a crowd gathered round his chair, 
Old habitués, who never interested themselves in 
strangers’ play, unless unusually high stakes were 
on the board, strongly advised him to leave well 
alone, and to rest satisfied with his present winnings. 
He paid no heed, however, to their unsolicited 
attentions. Who were they—the flotsam and jetsam 
of these gambling Satwrnalia—to advise their fellows ? 
Jealousy probably was actuating them; or might 
they not be working on behalf of the Casino 
company, whose coffers were undergoing depletion ? 

The air was stifling, and Rawson was drinking 
freely, and somewhat boisterously, as he returned 
from time to time to the bar, with unsteady step, 
after feverishly raking in his renewed golden piles. 
He had always maintained that his “system” 
couldn’t fail so long as its possessor held the means 
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of applying it properly, and here was his conviction 
positively verified ! 

It suddenly struck Rawson that a number of evil- 
looking visages were regarding him with envious 
intentness. What if he were robbed leaving the 
Casino ? 

An expedient suggested itself. 

Instead of returning direct from the bar to the 
saloon-table, on his next trip, he stepped for a 
moment, with assumed carelessness, into a side-room, 
and hurriedly slipped a 2000 franc note (in the folds 
of which some heavy coin had obtained admission) 
into his sock. He was about to insert a further 
supply, when, through the mirror facing him, he 
noted a searching pair of eyes fixed on his move- 
ments. They belonged toa man named Rivers, an 
American, with whom he had picked up a slight 
acquaintance. A suspension of his plan was necessary. 
It did not matter, he argued; he could transfer more 
later on; and the idea of having an escort home 
never occurred to him. 

Presently it was evident that the heat and 
excitement, coupled with the liquor he had imbibed, 
was telling on him. He lost his temper. Rivers in 
especial exasperated him. The American, who had 
lost a fortune at the tables some time previously, by 
repeated innuendoes implied that his luck couldn’t 
last. The man’s seedy exterior and patronizing airs 
inspired his youthful confrére with a consuming 
wrath, and his open admonitions evoked a passionate 
recommendation to mind his own business. He was 
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worth already nearly £20,000. He would win £50,000, 
and break the bank. In disregard of all maxims 
of prudence, Rawson drank defiantly, and played 
with a wild daring which made the absorbed onlookers 
tremble for his recklessness. Their tension did not 
continue long unrelieved. By eleven o’clock Rawson 
was again penniless ! 
* * * * * 

Without remark to the assemblage of satirical and 
compassionate spectators, he staggered from the 
room, and made his way out. 

A discordant laugh from one of the fraternity in 
his rear maddened him. 

Rain was falling outside, and it was pitch dark. 
His mind was fully made up: there would be no 
hesitation this time. 

For a moment’the face of his mother in Australia 
appeared before him. The horror in her eyes racked 
his soul with anguish. He could see his sister 
sitting at the piano. She was playing a song—one 
which, though only once heard by him, at a convivial 
smoke-night in Sydney, strangely reverted to his 
memory with diabolical persistence— 

“ He thought of his home, sweet home, 
Beyond the ocean foam ; 
He thought of his sister and mother dear, 
Waiting glad news of her boy to hear.” 

The refrain choked him. 

Down the road he groped his way till he reached 
the edge of a declivity, which, studded with clumps 
of bushes, led to the river. How he gained the 
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bottom he never knew, but continuing with stumb- 
ling gait he reached the level of its tranquil waters, 
which ultimately appeared before him. 

Choosing the most secluded portion of its banks, 
he threw himself, fully dressed, headlong therein. 

He sank once ;—twice;—then he sank for the 
third and last time. 

He had forgotten all about the 2000 franc note in 
his sock ! 

* ss + * * 

“We thought you would never come round,” 
explained the manager of the hotel to Rawson, in 
the small hours of the morning, as the latter opened 
his eyes and found himself lying on his bed, and 
several unknown faces regarding him anxiously ; 
“but you’re right now, so have a good sleep, and we'll 
leave you till the morning. A lucky thing that 
cabman found you, and brought you home! He’s 
honest, too, for there was a /owis—what you English 
call a guinea—a French guinea—eh ?—and a letter 
in your pocket, which we found during our investi- 
gations, and both are on your table over there. 
Allons, messiewrs et mesdames!” he concluded, as 
with a wave of the hand he motioned to his satellites, 
and prepared to quit the chamber. 

Greatly wondering, Rawson whispered his thanks. 
Then closing his eyes he thought it all over. 

Everything returned to him. 

His attempt at self-destruction had been frustrated 
—but how, and by whom? Evidently the hotel 
people knew nothing about it; or was the manager 
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merely concealing the truth from the public? By 
heavens, though, what had become of that bank- 
note he had planted in his boot? What a fool he 
was! And what did the manager mean by his jocular 
references to a “ French guinea” and a letter ? 

Crawling with difficulty out of bed, he proceeded 
to examine his garments carefully. te 2000 franc 
note was gone ! 

On the dressing-table, however, lay a Jowis, an 
unopened letter bearing an English postmark, and 
a note addressed to himself in pencil, in unfamiliar 
caligraphy. 

He first opened the foreign communication. 

It had arrived that evening from London. Its 
contents notified him that a £10 note was enclosed, 
and that it would have been forwarded earlier had 
his telegram not been delayed through its having 
borne an incorrect address. 

This news failed to stir him; and turning list- 
lessly to the second missive, he slowly detached the 
cover. 

Tt ran as follows :— 


“Dear Sir, 

“As an old and experienced gambler, my 
gorge. rises against the presumption of a person lrke 
yourself, who advances his theories in the matter of 
chance, against the scientific man's wrefutable logic. 
Experience and theory are, in reality, in perfect accord, 
though students of the Theory of Probabilities fancy 
the truth is otherwise. For example :—According to 
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logic in casting dice, theoretically any given throw has 
no influence on the next throw, and is not influenced by 
the previous throw. If you throw a die and turn up 
siz, the chance is invariably one in six that the next 
throw will produce a six, because the previous throw of 
six lies absolutely in the past. Notwithstanding thts 
axiom, you believe that you may safely bet something 
more than the usual odds against ut, and in an increas- 
ing ratio as successive throws result in sixes. Why? 
Because you know by experience that wt ts extremely 
dificult to throw even three sixes in succession. Yet 
how much money does not the bank make, by wagering 
indiscriminately against holders of such false doctrines 
as yours? and the bank always wins in the end. 
The gambler’s sole chance at rouge-et-noir is to make a 
splash, and, plunging heavily, amass his pile in a few 
bold ventures. This requires a lot of nerve, a little 
capital to start with, but nothing further. I saw you 
hide some money, and I foresaw that you would need 
wt badly before the night was over. I followed you 
to the river and rescued you. When I assured myself 
of your ultimate recovery, I scaled the embankment, 
and hailed an approaching cab, whose lights I 
perceived emerging from the distance. The driver 
turned out to be a friend of mine. TI told him that 
a man whose identity I discovered was lying down, 
evudently in a fit, by the river-bank. Your wet 
condition I knew would be attributed to the rain. 
Between us we got you into his fiacre, and accompany- 
ing him as far as the hotel at the bend of the road, I 
alighted and entered the side-bar. I am writing this 
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note hurriedly, and in a moment, when it is completed, 
L will id him drive you home, after fixing you in as 
comfortable a position as possible, and slipping these 
lines into your pocket. The lowis which was in your 
sock, I have transferred to your vest ; and mentioning 
to him that I will hold myself responsible for your fare 
he will depart. Take my advice and quit this accursed 
place without delay—even if you shift only to the neat 
town. We may, or we may not, meet again. Which- 
ever way wz results will, in all probability, depend 
chiefly on me. Remember, it 1s to me that you owe 
your life. If I have cured you of your youthful folly, 
L am fully repaid for my trouble. Iam going back 
to the tables forthwith ; and may that fortune which 
has brought us together under such tempestuous circum- 
stances, deal us both better cards in the future, and endow 
us with greater skillin utilizing our hands——RIvERSs.” 
* * * * * 

His languor vanished. 

There is no tonic to equal the clear testimony of 
our having been tricked. 

So this astute Yankee, secure in the knowledge of 
his victim’s total inability to prove his despoliation, 
had had the effrontery to read him a moral homily, 
and then descanting on the impudence displayed by 
novices at hazard, declared his intention of im- 
mediately infringing his own hypocritical precepts ! 
He had salved his conscience by leaving the gold 
"piece for Rawson’s immediate necessities. But, re- 
flected Rawson sardonically, by the time he quitted 
the tables, his mentor would probably regret not 
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having absorbed even that percentage of his booty 
as well. 

And this was the kind of conduct to which the 
insatiable love of gambling led its votaries! Well, a 
pursuit which engendered deeds of robbery would 
not stop at murder, and verily it was a curse. 

For the sake of enriching his loved ones, he had 
turned to the side-path of ruin; but the lesson he 
had experienced was cheap at the cost, and he 
thanked his stars that it had not come too late in 
life, when the divergence was irreparable. Not one 
penny would he ever accept again acquired from 
wretches whose resources consisted of gains wrung 
from unfortunate imbeciles probably less capable of 
surviving their misery than was he, with youth and 
health remaining to him, There was blood on 
such ill-gotten wealth. In this resolve he would 
henceforth be as adamaut. 

The express train would start at six am. He was 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. He must get out of 
this hateful place at once. How he loathed it! 

The hall-clock struck four. There were just two 
hours wherein to arrange for his departure. 

% * * * * 

“Had Monsieur heard the news?” inquired the 
polite station-master, as he closed the carriage-door, 
and tlie engine gave forth a shrill note of warning, 
preparatory to starting on its flight northwards, 

“No,” returned Rawson uninterestedly, 

fF Vraiment !” yveturned the loquaciously-disposed 
official, with an expressive gesture. “The Casino 
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bank was broken half-an-hour ago. Fifty thousand 
pounds won in the most wonderful way possible, just 
before closing time at six o'clock! Lucky chap, 
isn’t he ?” 

Rawson nodded, still indifferently. 

“An American gentleman, they say,” continued 
the irrepressible speaker—‘“ gentleman of the name 
of Rivers.” 

“Damn Mr. Rivers!” exploded Rawson, as he 
ferociously slammed the window in the face of the 
scandalized station-master, and threw himself back 
in his seat, as the trai started. 

* + * * * 

Although it is twenty years since the foregoing 
incidents, and Rawson is one of the most courageous 
investors in Australia, he never gambles. 

Recognizing that all business is more or less depend- 
ent on chance, he nevertheless carefully avoids all 
speculations wherein its element predominates over 
the proportion of ascertained facts within his know- 
ledge. He will bet £1 on a horse-race occasionally, 
or invest a sovereign in a sweep, but no more; and 
when a friend comes along with a_ particularly 
glowing scheme which attacks this principle, he 
resolutely waves him aside. 

At such times he often wonders whether the 
American intended to have refunded his £100 loan, 
and which of the two is at the present day the 
better off, ¢.¢. that daring and unscrupulous debtor, 
or his creditor, the tenacious owner of the memorable 
and well-worn French guinea ? 
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Doctor CROPPER’S practice was one which cer- 
tainly required skilful handling to endow it with 
a desirable permanent value. The doctor himself 
was acutely conscious of this, but on the score of his 
professional abilities he had not the slightest mis- 
giving. Prior to his marriage with a society lady 
of wealthy family—an event of but recent consum- 
mation—his time had been occupied chiefly with 
indefatigable bids for political distinction; he had 
bestirred himself prominently in amateur theatricals, 
was invariably in evidence at important public 
functions, had published a tolerably written up-to- 
date novel, and in various other ways had advertised 
himself to a—so far—unreciprocative community. If 
he had acquired fame he had not obtained therewith 
its essential concomitants of fortune. Still there 
were consolatory prospects ahead that the latter 
might eventually arrive. In the treatment of human 
ailments—concerning which the average subject is 
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ciently persistent and demonstrative, usually obtains 
far greater credit than the conscientious and obscure, 
but far less incapable, general practitioners; and 
surely there should be hope for a pushing diploma- 
holder like himself? His astuteness in indirectly 
advertising himself among footballers, sportsmen, 
politicians, patrons of art, or others, was sidieeianle 
but the expense had practically beggared him. 
Hitherto these people had enjoyed an unaccountable 
run of good health, or impecuniosity, or had failed to 
realize that he had adopted the cure of bodily 
infirmities as a serious profession. This would have 
to be rectified; and now that he had married a 
woman with immediate monetary expectations, if he 
could only display some judgment, and repress an 
ingrained tendency to obtrude his boasted capacities 
at the first encounter upon the more discriminating 
of his patients, all might go well. As for his newly- 
wedded wife, she just worshipped him. No one in 
her eyes was so clever and such an authority as her 
doctor-husband. 

Mrs. Cropper was one of those doll-like blondes 
whose immaculate prettiness was unrelieved by any 
of those inartistically delineated traits of individuality 
which frequently dispel the monotony of even the 
homeliest-featured women. She was always tastefully 
but quietly dressed; never appeared ruffled or got 
excited over anything; and her attitude in general 
was one of indifference to most things around her. 
She never laughed loudly, or gave way to ebullitions 
of temper. Slightly supercilious, as befitted one of 
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so regularly-constituted a character who never had 
to work for herself, observers instinctively convinced 
themselves that any immorality such a woman might 
be guilty of would be mental rather than physical. 
She might listen imdulgently to scandal, or even 
flirt in a decorously colourless fashion, but she would 
hardly become the victim of a socially compromising 
passion. Her attractions lay in her negative qualities : 
she had no ostensible defect whatever. This sort of 
woman is rarely roused to act decisively in any 
direction, but when she is, it is almost always ina 
totally unexpected and unnecessary one. The mole- 
hill assumes the proportions of the mountain, to such 
intellects, and in their obstinacy they will do the 
most extraordinary things in the most bizarre and 
frequently callous fashion. Superficially modest and 
gentle, their reserve springs really from pride and 
inertia, and not from any ethical fastidiousness 
regarding propriety of demeanour. Mrs, Cropper’s one 
aspiration was to marry a clever and distinguished 
man. ‘Till four-and-twenty years of age she had 
remained perfectly heart-whole, but when she met 
Dr. Cropper at a political banquet, and heard him 
return thanks for the toast to the Entertainments 
Committee, she felt that he interested her. Moving 
in concentric social spheres, an intimate acquaintance 
soon developed itself, and the doctor honestly 
admiring her, she married him, a few months before 
her twenty-fifth birthday. She liked him, and felt 
sure that he was a rising man, and with the money 
which she would receive on her twenty-fifth birthday, 
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under her late father’s will, she should be able to 
push him to :the front rank. During the present 
interim, however, they were striving sanguinely to 
pull together his practice. It was just at this time 
that the doctor conceived what he truly considered a 
brilliant mspiration, and shortly before commencing 
the afternoon’s indoor-work, he called his wife into 
his consulting-room and imparted its beauties to her. 

“ Hester,” he said, “there’s a Mrs. Bellemy, an old 
patient of mine, who’s been coming here since 
goodness knows when, and she’s a regular gold-mine. 
Tve diagnosed her complaint as adhesive phlebitis, 
which, unless carefully treated, must result in 
diopathic aneurism, of the fusiform variety. She’s 
mortally afraid that she will have to undergo an 
operation, and I’ve warned her that unless she obeys 
my instructions implicitly, it will be all up with her. 
She used to trust herself entirely to me, but latterly 
I’ve a suspicion that she’s taken it into her head to 
go to some other doctor. The last time when she 
was here she let some remark escape about Dr. 
Crosky, and I think she’s been allowing him to 
meddle with her. He’s not fond of me, and if he 
once gets a proper hold of her, it will mean a dead 
loss of at least £50 a year to us, to say nothing of 
the harm it would do among the other patients. 
Now, none of them know you, and if you were to slip 
on your walking skirt and hat, and pop into the 
waiting-room and sit down like an ordinary caller, 
you could listen, and find out what she means to do. 
You’d be sure to pick up a number of hints from 
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some of the people in the room. A lot of them, I 
suspect, haven’t the slightest intention to pay a cent 
for their treatment; and I’ll make short work of any 
I find I’m wasting my time and skill upon,” he 
added with mingled ferocity and pompousness. “If 
this woman is slandering me I'll make her prove her 
words. She’s got plenty of money, and by Jove she 
shall stump up for her impudence. Anyhow, it 
would be a bit of fun for you, for once in a way, to 
discover what’s going on. Do you think you could 
manage it?” 

“Yes I believe I could; but how should I 
recognize her? Besides, she mightn’t talk, and 
surely you don’t think it would be safe for me, a 
stranger, to open the subject?” interrogated Mrs. 
Cropper. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ answered her husband. 
“Tt’s easy to see that you haven’t much experience 
of doctors’ ante-chambers. Why, the people—the 
women in particular—can’t resist gabbling, and paw- 
ing each other about like the occupants of a cageful 
of monkeys. Asking each other’s advice about their 
complaints; showing ’em round the room!” he 
continued, with an inflection of fine scorn. “ Mrs. 
Bellemy’s to be here at three o’clock sharp, and you 
needn't worry yourself that she won't talk, for I'll 
arrange to keep her waiting awhile, and she simply 
cant resist loosening her tongue for longer than a 
couple of minutes. It will be impossible for you to 
mistake her. She’sa big, fat woman with a slight 
moustache, and a snubbely sort of nose, over an 
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enormous mouth. She always wears a gold brooch, 
about the size of an exhibition medal, with earrings 
to match. If you’re quick about it, you'll be just in 
time for the Jevée,” he concluded, hurriedly pulling 
out his watch. 

Mrs. Cropper was enchanted with the notion. In 
less than half-an-hour afterwards she had taken her 
place among the visitors, and, sure enough, was 
sitting next to the very woman in whose condition 
Dr. Cropper was so deeply interested. 

The apartment was fairly filled with people of 
both sexes. Mrs. Bellemy was addressing her neigh- 
bour on the other side. 

*T’ve bin under ’im now goin’ on these twelve 
months, and he hasn’t done me a morsel of good. 
In fact ’'m worse, my dear,” she was saying. 

“ But he must be good,” replied the other—a pasty- 
complexioned young woman, with peaky features, 
and the shabby-genteel air of the suburban dress- 
maker. ‘“ Look what a lot of patients he always has 
here.” 

“Ah, they’re of no account—yjust ‘lodge’ patients,” 
replied Mrs. Bellemy with a sniff. ‘This is my last 
trip here anyways.” 

“ Next, please,” called the boy attendant, and Mrs. 
Bellemy’s friend, showing traces of uneasy perplexity, 
withdrew swiftly. 

Mrs. Bellemy, breathing heavily, turned to a timid- 
looking girl who was seated on the extreme edge of 
a stool, close behind her. After a momentary pause 
and an apologetic cough, she inquired confidentially, 
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“How are you to-day? You don’t look very 
well.” 

“No, ma'am,” returned the young creature, redden- 
ing—an evident novice in parlour conversazioni—“ the 
doctor sez as my faggy-sides is all hout of hordor. I 
feel all of a tremble. Don’t you ever get that way?” 

“ Ah, I see,” said Mrs. Bellemy, sympathetically, 
as she nodded her head with a look which was 
meant to convey unspeakable profundity. (The 
girl’s alleged misfortune in the matter of her blood 
phagocytes was of course an absolute mystery to her.) 
“Too bad to keep you waiting like this, in this poky 
room; it shows such bad management, and what an 
incompetent man he is!” she proceeded with 
insidious resentment. “Now, don’t it?” 

“Yes, very tireson indeed,” assented Miss Fagey- 
sides. 

Further colloquy was again cut short by the call- 
boy’s announcing that damsel’s turn to step into the 
surgery. 

Mrs. Bellemy then was constrained to apply herself 
to the last remaining lady. 

“ave you been waiting long?” she asked, looking 
doubtfully at the doctor’s wife. 

Mrs. Cropper replied suavely, “ Yes, a good while.” 

“Come here to see him professionally, I suppose?” 

“ Not to-day.” 

Probably a woman trying to get advice for a 
friend “on the cheap,” Mrs. Bellemy thought. 

“ Bin long under his care ? ” 

‘Some months,” 
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“Well, I don’t advise you to come here, if you want 
to get well quick. He’s just a-stringin’ me on, and 
he'll do the same with you.” 

“Think so? Don’t you think I might go further 
and fare worse?” inquired Mrs. Cropper, with an 
involuntary tinge of irony. 

“In some cases, paps yes, but in this one I believe 
not. He's just a struggling humbug. Whenever 
I tell anybody my doctor’s name I’m ashamed to 
mention it. Everybody asks, ‘Who ts he?’ never 
heard of ‘im, and- FS 

“Next,” exclaimed the boy once more; and Mrs. 
Bellemy gathered herself together, and lumbered 
slowly forth, with the residue of her speech un- 
finished. 

Mrs. Cropper had acted her part admirably. All 
had gone splendidly for the doctor’s little stratagem. 

The rest of the cases were briskly disposed of, 
and at last the room becamg almost empty. Con- 
versation had languished deplorably, but there was 
yet to arrive the proverbial flicker before final 
extinction. Two men still remained. They appeared 
to be of the commercial-traveller class; both were 
well-dressed, and certainly did not seem to be ill, 
judging from their cheerful exteriors. Evidently they 
were pretty close friends; and though they were 
talking in purposely subdued tones, nearly every 
word they uttered reached Mrs. Cropper perfectly. 

“And what do you think he says?” murmured 
one of these. “‘ You should have come to me directly 
after you first noticed that you were ill, he says. 
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‘Couldn’t get round afore” I answered. ‘H’m,’ says 
he; ‘do you feel pains in your back, at all?’ ‘My 
wari !’? says I, ‘and a shootin’ spasm at my heart 
every now and again.’ ‘Ah, just what I expected,’ 
says he; ‘ you must be very careful.’ And he writes 
me out a prescription, and charges me five bob, and 
tells me to be sure and call again on Monday. I was 
as right as rain, and all about the pains was gammon, 
so as to get him to sign my certificate, so as I could 
be on our Society’s sick-list while I took a fortnight’s 
holiday. Pretty sort o man he is!” 

“He drinks, I know; leastways he used to,” pursued 
the other individual. “I seen him coming out of a 
pub down our way, one day, and the girl behind the 
bar and he was langhine like ee as they said 
good-bye to each other.” 

“Oh, he knows when he’s got a soft thing on, he 
does,” returned his friend, with a frightful wink. 
“There was a girl as used to come here, a real pretty 
piece too—said she had something the matter with 
her chest, but that was all right. Between you and 
me——” 

The speaker here received a clumsy nudge from 
his companion, and the rest of their confidences 
became inaudible; but soon the pair burst forth into 
fits of irrepressible laughter. Evidently it was a 
particularly good story they were sharing. ‘“ Well, 
I'm blowed!” puffed the recipient of the narrative. 
Then their turn came. 

Mrs. Cropper was left alone. After a brief interval 
there were sounds of retreating footsteps in the 
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passage, and half-a-minute later Dr. Cropper opened 
the sitting-room door, and stepped jauntily in. 

A broad grin suffused his countenance. “ Well, 
Hester,” he exclaimed, “I can see by your eye that 
you've succeeded. Tell us about it.” Any one would 
have sworn that his contemplated action for stiff 
damages was in full sight. 

His smiles were not reciprocated. Mrs. Cropper 
stared stonily upon him, and rising sharply to her 
feet, confronted him with a gesture of impatiently 
restrained indignation. 

“Yes, you are right, something has happened,” 
she answered deliberately. “ Not only do the women 
call you a downright fraud—that I could stand—but 
the men do so too; and now I’ve found out what 
a miserable impostor you are.’ She buttoned her 
gloves, and gave her hat a straightening tilt. “ Next 
time you want to find out what your patients think 
of you, you'd better bore a hole through the wall, or 
speculate in a phonograph. As for me, I don’t care 
what you do. It won't interest me. I’m going out.” 

The doctor stood as though petrified. If this was 
meant for a joke it was one which was being put 
through in a singularly unpleasant fashion. 

But it wasn’t. Mrs. Cropper went out. 

- And what is more, she never returned. 


THE GENIUS OF THE GLASS 


I.—THE BRAIN-READING MACHINE. 


“Tam glad you are here,” said Dr. Milligan, ex- 
tending his hand to greet Clement Blake, the editor 
of the local paper, as he led him to his surgery and 
pressed him into a seat. . 

They were neighbours in North Melbourne, and 
the latter had hastened to his house in response to 
an urgent message received a few minutes previously. 
There were signs of suppressed excitement in the 
Doctor’s eye and manner as he seized a chair opposite 
to his guest, and his tall and powerful frame quivered 
with ill-concealed restlessness as he spoke. Dark of 
feature, and studious to an unusual degree in the 
peculiarities of insanity, hypnotism, vivisection, and 
other «kindred specialities, Blake recalled appre- 
hensively the rumours which were afloat of his host’s 
uncanny midnight vigils; and wondered whether the 
Doctor had murdered one of his household in the 
pursuit of these esoteric mysteries. 

“We have been friends for some years, Blake,” 
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continued the Doctor, regarding him with portentous 
anxiety, “and I am now about to confide in you and 
put your friendship to the proof by invoking your 
co-operation in a most important experiment. All 
I ask you to do is to keep your tongue tied with 
regard to all its details until I release you from 
silence, and though of course your professional 
instincts are strong, I think I can rely on your 
maintaining inviolate all that will follow between us. 
May we consider this settled ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” replied Blake, who began to discard 
his first suspicions. 

“Right, then,” resumed Dr. Milligan, clearly 
relieved that these premises were established, and 
with growing impressiveness. “Now, you knew 
Norman Hardy, the author, didn’t you?” 

“Knew him!” returned Blake; .“ why, I have 
known him more or less intimately for years! We 
worked together on the same paper in Sydney at 
one time. But why ask if I knew him?” 

“ Because he died an hour ago. His body is now 
in the next room,” was the reply. 

Blake uttered an exclamation of astonishment. 
Then his face assumed a grave expression. 

As a writer of introspective romances of the 
school founded by Poe, and followed later by 
Ambrose Bierce and others, Hardy could give them 
all points. Three things, however, had militated 
against his securing public recognition. Being 
young and without money or influence, he was unable 
to find an outlet for his wares in the limited local 
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market; he was constitutionally lazy and irregular 
in habits; and, lastly, he was a confirmed drunkard. 

“ How did it happen?” inquired Blake presently. 

“Tt appears,” answered the Doctor, “that Hardy 
had engaged a horse and trap from a livery stable. 
Coming along the Flemington road he was seen 
driving at a furious rate. He collided with a lamp- 
post, ‘and was thrown to the ground, striking his 
temple, and killed instantaneously. A medical man 
happened to witness the affair, and finding no papers 
on the body except one of my cards—which I gave 
him last week—it was brought here. As Hardy’s 
habitation consists merely of a hovel situated in a 
remote corner of Coburg, where he led a solitary and 
barbarous sort of life, it wouldn’t have been a fit 
place for his friends or the undertaker to see. I 
accordingly took charge of the remains, and it is my 
intention to provide them with a suitable burial.” 

“You are a good fellow, Doctor,’ said Blake 
impulsively, “and I for one thank you deeply for 
this additional token of disinterested kindness to 
which both our poor friend and I have so often owed 
our indebtedness.” 

“Maybe I am, though I fancy the compliment 
lies the other way about,” answered Dr. Milligan, 
with the slightest contraction of the mouth, and 
evidently discomposed by this demonstration. “The 
fact is, I had a selfish object in my mind at the time, 
and with which my hurried message to you was con- 


nected. Now kindly give me your closest attention 
for a few moments. 
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“Not very long ago—as you may perhaps remem- 
ber—an American scientist invented an instrument 
to which he gave the name of the phrenenagnosis. 
This was a mechanism which, when placed on the 
head of a human being, would act as a mechanical 
thought-reader—at least so its proprietor alleged. 
The sensitive components of the phrenenagnosis, 
when fixed over the brain nerves, were expected to 
reproduce and register the atomic vibrations of the 
brain molecules evoked by their owner’s internal or 
_ external impressions at the time. These records 
were supposed to be translatable by the operator, 
much in the same way as are at present the sounds 
of music from the cylinder of a phonograph. This 
ingenious contrivance, however, was found on in- 
vestigation to fall short of its purpose, and the 
inventor is still endeavouring to perfect his scheme. 
Mark you though, this. The inventor of the 
phrenenagnosis expressed only an ability to deal with 
living subjects. I have gone one better. I have 
invented a contrivance which will read the last 
thoughts of a dead man’s brain! Perhaps you think 
- Tam a lunatic?” 

‘By no means; pray go on,” said Blake, re- 
assuringly, though in his inward soul he heartily 

wished himself out of the range of his host’s sinister 
gaze. 

“To convince you that I am not speaking reck- 
lessly, I may tell you that I have tested my invention 
—which, by the way, I have decided shall be known 


as the cereblector—on animals, with highly satis- 
| M 
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factory results, and I am certain that I can be 
equally successful with human beings. Now, do you 
see what I am driving at?” — 

“Not quite, Doctor,” returned Blake, astounded 
at these extraordinary revelations, and in momentary 
dread of some horrible dénowement. 

“Tet me make things quite clear, my dear fellow. 
Look here. The convolutions of the human brain in 
the process of thought, reflection, study, rumination, 
or whatever else you like to call it, are reducible to 
coherent translation when submitted to the mspec- 
tion of experts, like myself, in mental physiology. 
When a man plots murder, I can tell in exactly 
what fashion his brain cells will be affected; and 
conversely, were it possible for me to examine the 
interior of your brain from outside, I could read the 
present workings of your mind. Partly in consider- 
ation of ignorant but popular prejudice, and also 
because I wish to receive the sole credit of my 
discovery, I have rarely been able to test my machine 
on human subjects. ‘Twice I got a brief opportunity. 
The first occurred at the Morgue, when I was alone 
with a corpse for an hour, and as the victim had died 
from falling on his head, my incision on his brain was 
not noticeable. The second was at the Hospital, in 
a somewhat similar case, and though it was difficult 
to read from his brain, mutilated beforehand, and 
without free play for my apparatus, the results 
achieved were most gratifying. I must tell you 
also, that unless the operation is performed within, 
at the outside, a couple of hours after death, it is 
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impossible to reproduce the brain impressions. They 
become faint after that interval, and then disappear 
in toto. Do you follow me?” 

“Yes, I think I’ve got the drift of your observa- 
tions,” responded Blake, with growing interest. 
“What is this machine like ?” 

“That is what I am coming to,” said the poe 
reaching towards a small stand close by. “ Here itis.’ 

He showed Blake an apparatus, in appearance 
strongly resembling a miniature coffee-mill, only that 
the receiver on the top was oval-shaped, and, as he 
found out later, composed almost wholly of aluminium, 

“Not much information derivable from that, you’d 
imagine, wouldn't you? But don’t judge by appear- 
ances. ‘Time is pressing, or I would throw open the 
works and go into details, but I must tell you that 
inside this is a most complicated piece of work. 
Enough for the present when I say that gelatine 
and mercury are my chief assistants, and the prime 
essentials of its composition. In this receiver I 
place the dead man’s brain. Then, turning this 
little handle, I slowly unwind it, as though on a 
spindle, and in so doing his coherent thoughts within 
the last ten or fifteen minutes of his life are revealed 
to me.” 

“You read his brains as you would read the market 
quotations of a Stock-Exchange tape-machine ?” cried 
Blake, incredulously. 

“Precisely so. Only you must remember further 
this. It is only in the cases of men of trained intellect 
and logical abilities, who are accustomed to analyze 
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their impressions, that good readings are possible, 
The records of the mind of an average labourer would 
be merely blurred and disjointed musings, which would 
take a lot of trouble to decipher. Now, in the case 
of our poor friend in the next room, we should obtain 
an admirable reading. Why I sent for you is this. 
The whole operation, necessarily, is performed with 
the utmost rapidity. You are, I know, an adept at 
shorthand; and I want you to take down verbatim, 
the coil of thought which I will read aloud as I pro- 
ceed. We will thereby derive a twofold benefit. 
We will discover the true cause of the accident, and 
as we both knew poor Hardy thoroughly, and have a 
pretty fair estimate of his lines of thought, the value 
of my singular invention can be decided once for all. 
If it turns out a success, we will give it to the world ; 
and with you and I working together, fame and 
fortune will be assured. Scientific immortality for 
me, and unlimited wealth for us both. Are you 
willing to undertake the task ?” 

The calm way with which, in the middle of the 
above speech, the Doctor had assumed that his guest 
would acquiesce, and the splendid prospects which 
he foreshadowed in concluding, produced due effect 
on Blake, who, being a small and nervous man, had 
always held Dr. Milligan in a certain degree of 
admiratory awe. Perhaps he was under some subtle 
influence by his powerful friend; but more likely 
his pardonable curiosity inclined him chiefly towards 
taking a favourable view of the proposal. Further, 
he was “a philosopher,” and religious scruples did 
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not affect him. To what nobler end could a man 
devote his body than to the interests of science ? 

“Hardy himself would not object, I’m sure,” 
remarked. the Doctor, as though divining his 
thoughts. 

That settled it. 

“Tm with you,’ he replied. “There can be no 
desecration of the Temple of Life after its occupant 
has forsaken it, in this case.” | 

“Come, let us commence then,” exclaimed the 
Doctor, enthusiastically. “I knew you would be 
the very man for this job.” Then pausing, “ But, as 
an afterthought, | want your hand steady and your 
head particularly cool. It is best for me alone to go 
into the next room to remove the brain from the 
scalp. That over, we'll bring it in here, and mean- 
while get paper and pencil in readiness.” 

When Dr. Milligan returned, he placed the machine 
on his side-table, examined its fittings for some 
moments anxiously, and then, looking critically at 
Blake, said— 

“ Of course, you will understand that in this opera- 
tion I commence my manipulations from that portion 
of the brain which shows the earliest signs of sus- 
ceptibility to treatment. That is to say, 1 commence 
from the subject’s thoughts of about ten minutes 
prior to his death, and proceed inversely till we reach 
the moment of death itself. At first the workings 
of Hardy’s mind will be vague and comparatively 
unreadable. When I am ready, start nght away.” 

There was a silence for a few minutes as the 
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Doctor turned the handle, and Blake saw his lips 
moving. Then he spoke— 

“T have got into clear water, Blake. Hardy was 
reviewing some experience in his past life as he was 
driving, and his thoughts dwelt on some event which 
happened when he was seated alone one night in his 
rooms at South Yarra, two years ago. These subjec- 
tive impressions or monologues of reminiscences are 
common enough with heavy drinkers—awkward 
records to read though. Ab, yes; this is better— 
are you ready? Now start.” 


Il.—THE DEAD MAN’S BRAIN 


“deeply impressed by the thoughts of those 
numberless stars whose extinct fires leave them 
invisible in their track across the heavens. 

“How wicked the horned moon looked, like the 
antlers of some wild stag about to charge. And the 
voices of the night! No wonder the dead stood 
erect in the churchyard and glared at each other 
in their strange company. 

“T listened to the whirr of the tram-cable as it 
droned its way towards the inspector's lamp in 
the distant city, and to the blowing horn of the 
big steamer in the bay drowning the plash of the 
suicide plunging to a watery grave. 

“Qn the house opposite how plainly I could dis- 
tinguish every crack in its wall, in the moonlight! 
And the cat that glided swiftly past; while heavy 
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birds rustling overhead winged their passage out- 
wards, like doomed souls on their sullen flight to 
eternity. 

“The hum of the telegraph wires, mingling with 
the monotonous moaning of the wind, and the 
occasional signals of light from alert fire-stations, 
interested me. So did the shadows, appearing and 
disappearing in the gloom. 

“Was that a face I saw? Not in that city of the 
dead, surely ? 

“Hark at that sudden wail of anguish on the right! 
—no, it was the shriek of a passing engine. 

“And that, that other sound, was the ribald 
laughter of the market gardeners on their carts ; 
little care they for the poetry of darkness. The 
same I reflected of other sounds which came from 
the police, in chase of thieves, till the footsteps of 
pursued and pursuers faded in obscurity. 

“Then the dogs barked in chorus, and the crowing 
of thousands of fowl responded. After a cloud swept 
past. That was the Shadow of Death. Ever since 
that night in Queensland when he entered our tent 
and touched my fever-stricken brother I have 
recognized his approach. He never rests. 

“The insignificance of life was always impressed 
upon me on nights like these. Babylon and Pompeii 
are remembered, and the imagination runs riot. 
Why was I always so afraid that my imagination 
would fail me? When I found that only two forces 
invariably stimulated my sluggish powers of imagery, 
why did I not confine myself to the intoxication of 
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music, and discard the drink tonic, even though my 
companions did deem me an inferior being, of en- 
feebled will-power? I remember with terrible 
distinctness what followed as I pursued my midnight 
meditations. 

“T had finished the whisky, and as I sat with the 
lamp turned low down, gazing from the window 
while moralizing, I retained my empty glass in my 
fingers. Lost in thought, I rubbed it mechanically 
as ideas rushed kaleidoscopically through my brain. 

“Suddenly I felt that I was not alone.” 


Ill.—THE GENIUS OF THE GLASS 


“T was startled by a slight noise to my left, which 
caused me to turn my head, as a current of cold air 
reached me from the same direction, as though a 
door had just been opened in the wall. Heavens, 
who was this ? 

“Leaning with his head supported by his arm, 
which he had propped on my sideboard, and with 
his glowing eyes malevolently fixed on me, stood a 
stranger, 

“He was dressed in a faded suit of old-fashioned 
clothes, such as I remembered having seen in pictures 
of two generations ago. His slouch-hat he kept on 
his head, and his attitude was one of disreputable 
and decided defiance. He could not have entered 
by the door, which was bolted, and yet he could 
hardly be a burglar in a room where there was 
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nothing to rob. His features seemed familiar, and 
though I had, to my knowledge, no active enemies, 
this could be no friend of mine at any rate. 

“ Disguising my alarm, I forced myself to speak. 

““Good-evening, I said; ‘who are you, may 
T ask ?’ 

“*T am the Slave of the Glass, You rubbed, and 
‘Iam here,’ was the reply. 

“*The Slave of the Glass!’ I returned, thinking 
confusedly of the Arabian Nights’ tale of the Slave 
of the Lamp. ‘What do you mean, friend 2’ 

“You rubbed your glass the prescribed time, and 
in accordance with the regulations I have come.’ 

“«Exeuse me,’ I said; ‘this is very strange. You 
refer to the regulations. Kindly explain. Am I to 
understand that you are my slave ?’ 

“«By no manuer of means,’ replied the spectre, 
threateningly. ‘You are My slave.’ 

“<The deuce I am!’ I exclaimed, with an inward 
shiver, as I recollected instances of persons who had 
unconsciously sold themselves to the Devil. Out- 
wardly, however, I endeavoured to appear sarcastic- 
ally cool. ‘But these regulations, then ?’ 

“«The regulations you will at once grasp when I 
lay them before you. It is one of the laws of the 
‘spirit world that whenever a human being becomes 
the slave of drink, his next of kin who has perished 
by violent or unnatural causes from a similar state 
of bondage while living, shall rise from the grave and 
accompany the vagaries of his erring and _ lost 
descendant in all his evil courses till the viclent or 
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unnatural death of his charge relieves him of further 
disquietude.’ 

“<«Tear me, I said, with an affectation of scorn. 
‘Suppose the Slave of Drink happens to be a New 
Woman: how then ?’ 

«Then the same conditions apply, and she becomes 
the ward of her nearest related ancestress on the 
Drink Roll.’ 

“« Hard on the old people, isn’t it?’ I queried. 

“<Tt is the penalty the drunkard pays for his past 
misdeeds,’ replied my visitor with severity, ‘and he 
works out his expiation for them by his enforced 
presence at all the wretched proceedings of his 
earthly offspring. He cannot join the realms of the 
Peaceful and Happy in Spirit Spheres till this is 
fulfilled, and his charge dies a death similar to his 
own, and should his ward die a natural death, in 
his sane senses, and it be years before another 
drunkard arises in his family, that lost soul will be 
tied to this earth till he has succeeded in bringing 
about the death of one of his own blood in the orthodox 
drunkard’s fashion. When the last drunkard arrives 
on earth, and dies, he will wander for evermore 
through space, a solitary and shocking example of 
the error of his ways and habits when popular 
temptations did not exist while he lived. After I 
have killed you, it will be your turn to haunt our 
next drunken descendant.’ 

“‘Why have you never appeared to me before 2?’ 
I inquired faintly. 

““T have been with you—though I haven’t revealed 
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myself before now—for the last five years. I was 
with you on that night when you first went home 
drunk. It is decreed that we never show ourselves 
to our future charges till three years after they have 
become incurable drunkards, and we have com- 
menced actual ownership. We have to make sure | 
of our positions, you see, and now, no matter how 
you struggle, fate will deliver you into my hands in 
the end. Iam your great-uncle Robert.’ 

“The evil of centuries glowered from the speaker's 
eye, and I shuddered perceptibly. Our family was 
a notedly abstemious one, and I was the only 
member of the present branch who touched liquor. 
I remembered having heard of my great-uncle 
Robert. He was the black sheep of the family, and 
having bolted to America with some of my grand- 
father’s cash, he had concluded a dissolute and 
criminal career by cutting his throat, in a fit of 
delirvum tremens. 

“<« At first you drank to stimulate your imagination, 
and liberate abnormal ideas. You were warned by 
all the precepts of history, but you fancied you 
could disregard them. Fool, in your conceit you 
are my slave! Ha! Ha!’ 

-“ As he said this he glared at me so viciously, and 
laughed in so insulting a tone, as he pointed con- 
temptuously to my glass, that my blood boiled in my 
veins. 

“Leave the room, I shouted. ‘You my uncle!’ 

“He simply scowled more darkly and curled his lip 
with insufferable derision. 
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“T was always of an impulsive and passionate 
temperament, and I became beside myself with fury, 

“Seizing the lamip, I hurled it at his head! 

“The house was on fire!” 

* * * * * 

“There is a blank blotch just here,” said Dr. 
Milligan to Blake, who looked questioningly as the 
former ceased speaking. 

“Tm all right now again, I think. Yes, we can 
resume this interesting soliloquy.” 


IV.—THE FATE OF THE DRUNKARD 


“TT was a narrow escape from a fearful death I 
had that night, and my landlady attributed it to my 
inveterate habit of reading in bed. I could not tell 
her that I had thrown her lamp at my ghost, and it 
did not seem advisable to risk being suspected of a 
monomania for arson. 

“T cave up drink altogether, and for some twelve 
months adhered to my laudable resolution. © 

“Somehow, by degrees, my work lost spontaneity 
and originality. Music I could not afford, and in 
my altered mode of living it failed to stir me as 
formerly. The sudden shock to my system, caused 
by total abstinence, effected so serious a decline in my 
physical health that my mental faculties seemed 
unstrung, and my intellect dislocated. Tea and 
coffee had astringent and depressing influences, and 
as I had now become a powerful smoker, I greatly 
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missed my old antidote against its nicotine-poisonous 
properties. I was intermittently sleepless, restless, 
irritable, and submerged in melancholia, My ac- 
quaintances chaffed me, and asked what crime I had 
committed that I could not join them in a social toast. 
I had almost forgotten the incident of my ghostly visit- 
ant, and began to think it wasalla dream. Why not 
become a moderate drinker? I argued; and returning 
home, wet through, one cold night, with no prospects 
of success in work before me, I yielded to temptation. 
I had three drinks, and I can honestly say I felt 
better than I had been for many months. I had 
always maintained that the ideal fiction writer was 
_the man who was a -teetotaller for long periods, 
which were broken by brief invasions into alcoholism. 
Not only was he enabled at a certain stage of drunken- 
ness, by its narcotic properties, to temporarily stupefy 
and relieve an overwrought and excited brain, to its 
subsequent benefit—and all land must le fallow 
periodically—but through its stimulative tendencies, 
with his genius re-invigorated, he could then, in calm 
and sober reflection, evolve those fascinating studies 
which their originality would command. The 
Australian author, to whom local travel could bring 
no variety, and whose impressions of foreign parts 
and ancient civilizations were derivable solely from 
mere book-lore, could never become anything higher 
than a guide-book hack, I reasoned, as | drank my 
occasional glass. 

“The inevitable of course arrived. I overdid my 
part, and great-uncle Robert appeared for the second 
time. 
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“Tt was in the parlour of a Collins Street hotel. 

“«T told you you were my slave,’ he said, ‘and the 
sooner you give in the better, as you can know but 
little happiness in future in this life.’ 

“He showed me the gash in his throat to prove his 
identity, and then disappeared in a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke. He was very angry, and I had some sort of 
a fit on his departure. 

‘Then I took to opium-smoking, cocaine, morphia, 
laudanum, and other narcotic stimulants and soporific 
drugs. I did not persevere with any particular one, 
not because I thought it likely that each one might 
have its spectre too, but because there was no con- 
viviality in such society. Being naturally of ashy and 
vain disposition, my temperament craved company 
in which I could shine, and when I was absent from 
the public-house I felt that my acquaintances were 
either accusing me of meanness, or commiserating my 
professional failure, and either of these contingencies 
drove me frantic. The incessant changes of drugs 
and stimulants were wrecking my system, and I gave 
my case up in despair, and relapsed to the undivided 
patronage of alcohol. 


“Now I know all about my goblin relative of the 
goblet, and the retributive laws which destroy the 
incontinent in drink on this earth. 

“The Genius of the Glass is in constant attendance 
on his prey, from the date of his first revealing 
himself. The spectre remains visible only till its 
purpose is accomplished, and its victim has been 
driven to some mad act of desperation which may 
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lead to its violent end. Its business is to kill its 
charge as soon as possible, and the more protracted 
its victim’s struggles or fits of abstinence, the more 
repulsive and violent are the spectre’s actions when 
it does re-appear ; but it is only when the confirmed 
drunkard rubs his glass that his tormentor returns 
to him. The frequenter of hotels cannot but notice 
instances of the sudden blanching of face in the 
drinker who stands at the bar-counter, toying 
with his liquor. He suddenly staggers out or falls 
in convulsions, and no one ever learns the true reason 
of his sudden seizure! How is the secret maintained ? 
Simply because the spectre forbids his victim to 
mention his shadower’s existence, under the penalty 
of becoming his permanent and visible satellite, 
instead of merely a visitor when summoned by the 
unconscious friction of the glass, and no man would 
risk a life of incarceration in a lunacy asylum, with 
a grinning fiend constantly at his elbow. 

“T tried with some success drinking without ever 
retaining my glass in my hand. (I even wore gloves, 
but I found them useless as non-conductors.) As, 
however, my drinks took effect, and I lost my original 
caution, it always happened that in the end my 
fingers remained long enough round the glass to run 
me up against my great-uncle. The female drunkard 
who is haunted by her feminine prototype seems 
to me to suffer most; and many a wild glint I 
have caught in the eye of the lady brandy-drinker, 
such as would draw the pity of the most cynical 
misogynist. 
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“The mien of the haunted invariably bears the 
same despairing feature. Itis characteristic of persons 
who recognize that a fatal doom approaches, and 
their smile, like the laughter of wantons, is meaning- 
less and chilling. It is not a pleasant thing to know 
that one’s future will be spent in compassing the 
destruction of one’s nearest and dearest relatives. 

“Should I have afew angry words with an old 
friend, my Genius of the Glass urges, ‘Stab him,’ 
and points to the table-knife. 

‘One day last year when standing on the wharf 
after seeing a friend off on the steamer, great-uncle 
Robert suddenly exclaimed, ‘Jump!’ and I plunged 
into the swiftly-running tide, and narrowly escaped 
drowning. In fact I have had five close shaves of 
death within the past six months, and I feel that my 
end cannot be far off. 

“T had Uncle Robert with me when I took this 
trap, but he got off at the corner of Elizabeth Street. 
I am getting almost to like him lately; he is always 
friendly when I am drinking regularly, and if he 
wouldn’t be so exacting in row-raising at particularly 
inopportune moments, I wouldn’t mind. Why, here 
he is back again! What, whip up that restive brute 
of a horse? Whip it up, you say! Right, and be 
hanged to you. Ah, we are into the lamp-post! 
Augh !” 
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V.—RETROSPECTIVE 


Ciick! The brain-coil was finished. 

“Blake,” exclaimed Dr. Milligan triumphantly, 
“T think this will be worth publishing shortly. 
Evidently death is a definite dislocation of conscious- 
ness, and intelligent life is not a continuous transition 
from a material to a gaseous after-condition.” 

“ As a lecture on temperance, it isa valuable record 
at least,” Blake remarked. 

“Yes, the invention is a success, that’s clear,” 
observed the Doctor. “Evidently the great point is to 
avoid becoming a chronic drunkard. When you once 
see the Genius of the Glass it appears to be all up 
with you, and it’s ten thousand to one against your 
rescuing yourself from his clutches. The public is 
entitled to know the risks it runs in this respect. 
Our experiment throws a light on a number of 
otherwise inexplicable and brutal deeds in modern 
history. Those who are unfortunate enough to know 
- the secrets of this charnel-house dare not speak, and 
those who have spoken are in our asylums. For the 
sake of those who are provisionally under spectre 
observation, and who have not yet been paid their 
first visit, we are bound to speak, as for them there 
is yet hope. Alas for the condition of those reformed 
drunkards who are awaiting with terror the next 
visit of their enraged persecutors, who, unseen, dog 
their footsteps daily! They are better dead, and 


commencing their period of purgatory !” 
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“Yes,” assented Blake; “and now that we will 
be able to accurately diagnose every case of suicide 
or murder, we will have a big lever wherewith to 
commence social reform. We can get at first causes 
of the main evils of life now from all sorts and 
descriptions of men and women. When will we 
start to rake in the dollars?” 

“Ah, I thought you would ask that,” said his 
friend grimly. “Have a few months’ patience, and 
allow me time to have a dozen duplicates of the 
cereblector made for dispatching to all the scientific 
centres of civilization, after which it will be submitted 
to the most crucial tests. If things go well, then, 
my boy, we will be ready for the world.” 

‘“‘T suppose you are right,” sighed Blake, thinking 
of poor Hardy, who had been robbed of his share in 
it. 3 

And so it was arranged. We commence business 
after the New Year. 


A NEW SITUATION 


AN eminently respectable firm was that of Messrs. 
Dane and Barker, solicitors, conveyancers, commis- 
sioners for taking affidavits, etc, of Equity Lane, 
Melbourne; and many a will, disposing of property 
worth four or even five figures, had reposed in the 
big office safe, which faced the dingy iron-barred 
windows, looking out upon the blind court, named 
after the chief of its proprietors. Herein of a day- 
time grave-visaged men would occasionally meet, 
and discuss mysteriously, but as a rule, and by night 
invariably, its precincts were as silent as an old-time 
oubliette of the Bastille. Conveyancing and the 
management of transactions in real estate contributed 
chiefly to the income of Messrs. Dane and Barker ; 
and as they professed highly religious principles, a 
solid Church connection had gradually been built up. 
William Dane, the founder of the firm, had arrived 
in Melbourne a penniless youth of two-and-twenty, 
away back in the fifties, and starting as a lawyer's 


clerk to a clever but fast-living barrister of the gold- 
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fields era, he had, by his exemplary devotion to the 
minutiz of business, attracted a good deal of confi- 
dence among the clients of his employer, who a few 
years later dropped dead one afternoon, when the 
thermometer stood at 112° in the shade, as he 
quitted a Collins Street hotel. Dane then entered 
into partnership with his late employer’s managing 
clerk, Henry Barker; and between them they took 
over an extremely lucrative list of customers; and 
their business had for some years now been firmly 
established. One thing, however, about the firm in 
the eyes of the public was, that while it was univer- 
sally respected, it was not socially popular. Its 
ostentatious observance of the Ten Commandments, 
and regular settlement of accounts, made it a model 
of business integrity, in the regard of less successful 
practitioners; but people said the firm had no heart 
—they were all head; and like masters, so were the 
men of course; with one singie exception. 
¥ * * * * 

Everybody liked old Frank, the grey-lhaired mes- 
senger, bailiff, and generally useful factotum of Dane 
Court. He was so obliging. All the solicitors’ 
clerks about the neighbourhood would confide in 
him, and ask his advice in any difficulties they 
experienced in connection with the execution of their 
outside duties; and for the trifling commission of 
threepence no job was too severe a task on his 
resources. He knew every firm, every office, and 
everybody in it within the radius of the legal land 
they inhabited. Rarely a solicitor ._passed but he 
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nodded familiarly to old Frank ; and sometimes he 
would be asked for a match, or passed the time of 
day, if the traversing luminary were not in too great 
a hurry. The old man’s usual seat was on the low 
stone coping outside Messrs. Dane and Barker's 
clerks’ window. His clothes were greasy and worn, 
and his appearance was anything but creditable ; 
but his long connection with the great firm of Dane 
and Barker gave him a position which, humble 
though it was, counted for a good deal with the 
embryo barristers and legal gentry in posse of the 
district. On the lower floor of Messrs. Dane and 
Barker’s he had the right of egress and ingress at all 
times, when sober ; but there were certain days when 
Mr. Davis, the accountant, would come into the 
passage and call authoritatively : “Send Frank to me.” 
Frank would wait upon him, and a minute or so later 
would leave the premises, and not be seen again for 
perhaps a couple of days. The night-watchman and 
caretaker was really the only member of the staff who 
could not hit it with old Frank; and it was nearly 
always in consequence of his rival having spoken 
privately to the accountant that the old man was sent 
for. As his lost time was deducted from the £1 he was 
allowed every Saturday for wages, and credited to 
the informer, who acted as locwm tenens in the absen- 
tee’s place, the watchman’s extreme vigilance was 
not wonderful. It was noticeable though that Frank 
never spoke on any pretext to the heads of the firm. 
It was clear that he held his billet entirely at the 
discretion of the accountant, whose authority he 
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regarded as final. Latterly, these periods of absence 
had been growing more frequent and lengthy ; and 
speculation was arising as to whether the day would 
not arrive when the poor old fellow would disappear 
altogether. Suddenly a new development in the 
affairs of Dane Court diverted attention from his 
existence into a more exciting channel. 
% + + * ¥ 

William Dane sat in his private office up-stairs, 
one wintry afternoon, with a number of papers before 
him, but he was not looking at them. His gaze was 
fixed straight on the bare wall of the court-yard 
opposite, and its expression was not pleasant to con- 
template. A few months previously the firm’s most 
trusted clerk had absconded with securities and cash 
worth several thousands of pounds, which so far had 
not been recovered. Crippled as the firm was, with 
its liquid resources contracted by recent bank fail- 
ures, and the subsequent shrinkage of property 
values, this was serious; but that afternoon’s news- 
paper, together with a private telegram addressed to 
himself, had notified him that the lode in the famous 
Mount Margaret mine of Western Australia, in which 
they were heavily interested, had most unaccountably 
petered out. These mining shares were trust funds 
invested in the hope of recouping the losses occa- 
sioned by the defalcations of their former employé; 
and not only commercial but social disgrace faced 
the house of Dane and Barker. As far as his 
partner was concerned, the moral responsibility of 
their crash would not apply. It was solely at the 
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pressing instance of Dane that these speculations 
had been entered upon, and not only would Barker 
bitterly upbraid him with the result, but, with his 
provident cunning in disposing of his past profits in 
the name of his wife and relations, the brunt of the 
pecuniary loss would fall almost entirely on Dane. 
Great heavens! could he live to endure his down- 
fall? For the first time in his life he reflected that 
suicide was a relief to which sane men might fly. 

There was a knock at the door. 

Hurriedly pulling himself together, he replied— 
“Come in.” 

Old Frank stood before him. He had evidently 
' been drinking, though not to an extent which would 
be apparent to a stranger. 

“What's the meaning of this?. What do you 
want here?” interrogated Dane, angrily. 

The messenger walked up to the nearest chair, 
deliberately seated himself thereon, and then without 
the slightest trace of discomposure returned—“ I 
saw that telegram in the Herald about the Margaret 
mine, and as everybody knows how hard hit you are, 
I thought I’d step up for once, and see if I could do 
anything.” 

“Look here,” said his employer vindictively, “ I’m 
not in the humour for talk with anybody just at this 
moment. Oblige me by leaving the room. I told 
you never to enter it, you will remember.— You do 
anything!” he added, exploding with a purple flow 
of wrathful indignation rising to his face. 

“Tf £10,000 are of any use to you, William, you 
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can have ’em anyway,” retorted his visitor airily ; 
“but it seems you're rather more insolent and 
idiotic than usual to-day, so I'll take your tip, 
and get.” 

“There’s not £10,000 in ready cash to be borrowed 
from any living source in this cursed city, you 
fool,” snarled Dane impatiently. “If there were I'd 
cet them, and as I can’t, don’t you come here with 
any cock-and-bull scheme to me. Bearing in mind 
what I have put up with, I think you might have 
had more consideration for me than to come up here 
like this.” 

“Tt’s just because I do consider it that I am here, 
William,’ was the answer. “ Let us for a moment 
recapitulate a few facts. You and Barker alone 
know that I am your brother, Francis Dane, and 
your only blood-relation livmg; and you and he 
alone can identify me as the levanting cashier of 
Morrison’s iron foundry in Liverpool. When you 
and Barker first started, thirty years ago, and wrote 
to me for the loan of £500, for which you faithfully 
promised a return of £1000 within six months, you 
knew I wanted to marry Margaret Dabron, whom we 
both courted in the old days, and who told us that she 
would accept the first of us who brought her £1000 
cash as a nest-egg whereon to start housekeeping. 
Thinking my chance secure, I borrowed £100 from 
the accounts, which with my own savings made up 
the desired amount, which I sent you. When the 
time was up you wrote that your investments had 
turned out disastrously, and I fled to America, and 
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lived under another name. I applied to you twice 
for money, and received a few pounds. The third 
time you replied that business was still extremely 
unsettled, but that it ought eventually to take a 
more favourable turn. You could not stand the 
strain of demands like mine upon your resources. I 
wrote no more. A month later I learned that you 
had sent for Margaret, and that you were married ! 
Then I took to drink, and acquired a habit which be- 
came chronic. Through an injury to my spine in the 
Western States, I became unfitted for active exertion, 
and after ten years’ wanderings altogether, I shipped 
to Melbourne, and met you once more. I could not 
afford to rake up the past, and besides, all my 
resentment was dead. I had lost all spirit, and as 
long as my physical needs were satisfied I desired 
nothing else. You gave me an asylum. I know 
these details don’t interest you, and we won’t discuss 
them; and I am merely alluding to them briefly for 
a particular reason. I have been now eighteen years 
with you, William, during which time you have 
allowed me on anaverage £40 a year, or in all £720. 
Admitting my services not to have been indispens- 
able, I presume you will agree with me, if I estimate 
roughly that I owe you somewhere about £100. Am 
I right in this supposition ?” 

“ Calculating your time as comparatively valueless 
to us, which it has been, that is about the state of 
affairs,” assented William Dane dryly, and with an 
impatient wave of the hand. 

“ Very well, William,” said Francis Dane, impres- 
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sively, and with a singular light in his eyes. “I’m 
going to prove to be your redeeming angel once 
more when things look blue. J’ll lend you £10,000! 
I’ve drawn the big prize in the Australian Assets 
Realization Lottery, which as you know is payable 
in hard cash. In the same copy of the Herald 
revealing your misfortune, is published the list of 
winning numbers, which declares my good fortune. 
The £1 I invested six weeks ago has turned up 
trumps. But perhaps £10,000 isn’t enough to pull 
you through ?” 

William Dane turned deadly pale, and grasped the 
sides of his chair convulsively fora moment. Then the 
colour returned to his cheeks. He held out his hand. 

“What a stroke of luck!” he whispered hoarsely. 
“ Lend it me and you shall be our sleeping partner, 
and draw whatever profits you like.” 

Then he called loudly and excitedly, “ Barker, 
come here one minute!” and before Francis Dane 
could interpose, his partner rushed in from an adjoin- 
Ing room. 

The situation was explained to him. When the 
recital was finished, Barker looked interestedly at 
Francis Dane, as though he were some new species 
of human organization. 

“What a curious number to win!” was all he 
commented, as he glanced at the Herald, and ob- 
served that six units comprised the winning number. 
“Odd numbers seem always to score in these things, 
somehow. We'd better fix things up as soon as 
possibly; hadn’t we, Dane ?” 


ide 
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Francis Dane turned to his brother eagerly. 

“T'll tell you what’s best to do, William. Give 
me £5, and I'll get a few togs together, and come 
down to your place at eight o'clock to-night, and then 
we can go carefully into matters.” 

“Certainly, Frank.” He pulled out a cheque- 
book and drew out an open order for the amount. 
“Take it across the road to the stationer’s, and he will 
cash it.” And with a few words of caution against 
. drink, and a reminder, ‘‘ Don’t be late,” he dismissed 
his brother, who lost no time in departing on his 
errand. 

“ Not a bad sort,” observed Barker with a shrug, 
when they were alone. 

“As big a fool as ever,’ replied his partner, 
scornfully. “By the way though, it’s to be hoped he 
takes great care of that ticket.” 

When the principals came down-stairs laughing 
gaily, and wishing their employés “ good-night” 
with unprecedented condescension, the office breathed 
freely, and all felt that they were saved. 

* * * * * 

There was considerable surprise next morning, 
when Mr. Dane entered the office at the unusually 
early hour of nine, and having inquired whether old 
Frank had turned up, and receiving a reply in the 
negative, hastened up-stairs with an oath, and 
slammed the door to. On his table were a number 
of letters. He ran his eyes over them, and presently 
picking out one from the lot he tore it open. 

“ Just a few lines,” it ran, “to explain how it was 
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I didn’t call on you last night. If I had £10,000 
do you think I would be so poora creature as to lend 
you so many pence? Not only is your estimate of 
fraternal obligations ludicrously warped, but your 
intelligence as a lawyer is grotesquely overrated. 
What proofs had you of my assertions? I foresaw 
the crash, and provided for myself in the only way 
possible under the circumstances, well knowing no- 
body else would do so. I have got a new situation. 
“ FRANK.” 


An office-boy, not receiving any reply to his 
tapping outside, ventured to enter. “ Mr. Barker 
has just telephoned, sir, to ask whether you will 
meet him at the Supreme Court, with the gentleman 
you and he were with yesterday afternoon.” 

Next minute the lad sped down-stairs with the 
information that the boss was in a fit, and that he 
had tried to murder him. 

* * * * * 

Dane and Barker paid their creditors a penny 
half-penny in the pound, and started afresh with a 
clean sheet and a good deal of carefully engineered 
public sympathy. 

Old Frank did obtain a new situation, but it was 
hardly the one he had reckoned upon. Impugning 
William Dane’s legal acumen was a fatal error. He 
secured six months’ hard labour for obtaining £5-on 
false pretences—through what the judge termed 
“particularly impudent and disgraceful misrepresent- 
ations.” 


AN APRIL FOOL 


By the first mail delivery this morning of the first 
of April 189-, I received a post-card containing the 
following intimation—“ Come and see me at 11.30 
a.m. to-day. Important. I can put something good 
in your way.” (Signed) “J. C.” 

The writing was that of an old friend of mine, John 
Chalmers, and the address given was a number in 
Lonsdale Street, Melbourne. 

Chalmers was an architect, who since the collapse 
of the boom had lived precariously, and as his tastes 
for conviviality were pronounced, it was little wonder 
that he had latterly reached a state verging upon 
absolute destitution. Indeed, had it not been for 
various small loans made by friends like myself, 
things would have gone hardly with him ; but now it 
seemed they must be on the up-grade, and the 
revival in trade had doubtless enabled my friend to 
draw a progress payment on account of some 
contract, and he would give me a pleasant surprise 


by handing me a pound or two. 
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Arrived at the address, it turned out to be a two- 
roomed shop on the ground-floor, with a couple of 
rooms overhead. It was a poverty-stricken place, in 
the midst of squalid surroundings, and the wretched- 
looking old fellow, who pretended to sell second-hand 
articles in the shop, seemed barely able to inform 
me distinctly that Mr. Chalmers was in, and that 
his room was up-stairs, facing the  stair-head. 
Mounting the creaking steps, I knocked, and then 
entered. 

No one was inside! And yet I could have sworn 
I heard a laugh as I came up. The furniture was of 
the very meanest. A plain deal table, a chair, and 
an old sofa, with a battered safe. The window faced 
the door, but beyond a couple of long cupboards 
reaching from the bare boards to the ceiling on each 
side of the fire-place, a broken mirror on the mantel, 
and a few cracked glasses on the top of the safe, 
there was nothing to relieve the depressing monotony 
of my poor friend’s domicile. Then I noticed a letter 
on the table. It was directed to me, and the ink 
seemed hardly dry. “ Wait a moment, old man,” it 
ran ; “I know you hate unpunctuality, but for once 
in a way, wait.” 

I sat down resignedly on a sofa facing the window. 
Strange, there was John’s hat hanging at the back of 
the door! Could he be having a game with me? 
In the centre of the ceiling was a man-hole, admitting 
air from the attic under the roof. He certainly 
would never be able to squeeze himself, with his big 
and robust frame, into that dark cavity. 
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Time passed, and becoming somewhat restless, I 
walked to the window and looked out. What a 
vista of desolation! A Chinaman’s timber-yard, a 
laundry, and an area of bare ground covered with 
refuse of every description, bounded by a wall on 
which several half-torn theatrical bills fluttered, and 
in which a few window-holes had been carefully 
boarded up with packing-cases. 

Suddenly I heard a heavy sigh behind me. I 
looked sharply round. No one was in the room. 

I looked under the sofa, thinking a dog might be 
asleep there, then under the bed, then up to the loft. 
I opened the door, but nothing living stirred. This 
was certainly very strange. I seated myself on the 
sofa, and endeavoured to solve the problem. 

The more I thought of it the deeper grew the 
mystery. I had now been some time waiting for 
Chalmers, and still he had not returned. 

Presently I had a suspicion that some one was 
watching me. A shadow passed across the window, 
in human form. My nerves began to worry me. 
Confound it! I thought; I would read over a few 
business letters I had in my pocket. I pulled one 
out, and commenced reading. My mind somehow 
would not follow the writer’s meaning. 

Then a singular thing occurred. A pair of hands 
were laid on each side of my head, and my face was 
forcibly turned towards the cupboard on my left. 
My heart leaped to my mouth. There were three 
air-holes in the cupboard, between five and six feet 
from the floor. From the top two of these a pair of 
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eyes glowered upon me. Here then was the mystery 
of my uneasiness. John was hiding. 

I sprang towards the cupboard, and pulled the 
catch violently. How stiff it was! ‘“ Come out, you 
old fool,” I said; “I’ve caught you at last.” John 
was evidently shoving the door, which still refused 
to yield. 

One of his hands protruded from the side, and I 
orabbed it boisterously. It was quite cold! 

Giving one mighty wrench, I succeeded in pulling 
the door open. Heavens, what was this ? 

John’s face was distorted in a ghastly fashion, and 
its expression was horrible in the extreme. I drew 
back apprehensively, and as I did so his heavy body 
precipitated itself upon me, felling me to the floor. 

Terror-stricken, I rushed to his side, and looked at 
his face. Then I laid my hand over his heart. He 
was dead ! 

* * * * * 

“Quite evident from this,’ said the examining 
doctor, pulling out an I.0.U. from “J. C.” dated 
April 1, 189-, and acknowledging the receipt of ten 
shillings from me, “ that deceased was about to 
borrow some money from you. He must have 
hidden himself in the cupboard for fun, People, 
however, with heart-disease—or in fact any people— 
should not practise April tomfoolery.” 


A COIN SYMPOSIUM 


I was a Melbourne miser. Now, I never feel quite 
at ease while [ retain a coin in my pockets. 

Tam not a spendthrift, but I feel compelled to be 
making frequent investments, and to let my money 
circulate. “Money talks,” I used to say when my 
acquaintances spoke disparagingly of my parsimonious 
practices and grinding exactions, and they overlooked 
the fact that I felt more companionship and joy in 
handling a bag of sovereigns than ever they could 
derive from the tenderest caresses of their most 
idolized mistresses. Mine was permanent pleasure; 
theirs but the moonshine of the moment. 

That death would eventually separate me from 
my treasures I daily anticipated, but as the Future 
was a mysterious uncertainty to all, and it was 
possible that at any time science might evolve an 
Elixir-of-Life, which the rich alone would have the 
means of .purchasing; or a discovery arrive that 
wealth could be credited to man’s account beyond 


the grave, I adhered to my hoarding proclivities. 
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How comes it then that I, at forty-two years of 
age, am becoming one of the most popular men in 
Acaeiralin: when but twelve months ago I was one of 
the most detested ? 

Let me explain. 

* * * * * 

One Monday last year, I was returning from my 
weekly round of rent-collecting, and proceeding to 
the bank to lodge my receipts. ‘“ Money talks,” I 
kept repeating to myself, as I threaded the afternoon 
crowds of Bourke Street, and listened lovingly to the 
jingling music of the coins as they revolved in my 
pockets. 

When I reached the Arcade, I suddenly felt an 
alarming numbness overcoming me. 

There was a vacant seat close by—and I had just 
time enough to sink into it to avoid falling. 

A sharp twinge which shot from my head to the 
tips of my fingers and toes followed almost immedi- 
ately after. 

I tried to speak, and failed. 

Then I attempted to beckon to a bystander, but 
found this also impossible. 

I knew in a moment what had happened— 

I was stricken with paralysis ! 

People passed by me like so many phantoms seen 
ina dream. Their passage was noiseless. I was deaf. 

Then my hyper-sensitive and abnormally acute 
brain assimilated one of the most extraordinary 
conversations man ever yet was privileged to 
overhear. 
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My money was talking! Further, it was talking 
about me. 

My attention was riveted in a moment. 

* * * * * 

“J wish this cursed old miser wouldn’t walk so 
fast!” cried a Shilling, querulously. “My face is 
getting scratched with all you fellows on top of me; 
_ he hasn’t the least consideration for us, or he wouldn’t 
jumble a crowd of us together in a black-hole like 
this.” 

“Listen to his cheek!” exclaimed a young and 
highly-polished Half-Sovereign. “Think yourself 
lucky you're not being banged on the counter of 
some public-house, till you yell with pain. I’ve been 
for years in a museum show-case in Adelaide, and 
I can tell you you're a darned sight better off seeing 
life as you are now than cooped up in hormbly 
monotonous splendour like I was for ten years.” 

“Last time I met you,’ broke in a Half-Crown, 
addressing the Half-Sovereign, “‘ was in a sixpenny 
hash-house, so you needn’t put on frills. We Silver 
pieces are the most travelled and experienced of the 
Coin family, even if we don’t carry the weight of 
you Gold humbugs. You think we ought to be 
satisfied with our restless lives. Can you imagine 
my feelings, for instance, when I got my face slashed 
across to catch a miserly old shopman’s assistant 
who was helping himself to a few of us, to better 
support his poor old mother in her declining years ? 2 

“Pooh!” remarked a Sovereign in a bass voice. 
“Your feelings! Imagine mine when, after being 
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for an hour in a murderer’s sweaty palm, I was 
handed by him to a girl for flowers, and going home 
that night she dropped me down a sewer, where 
I rolled in indescribable filth for nearly three 
years !” 

“It appears to me,” said a Penny, in humble 
accents, “that our lot is as hard as that of any of 
you. Our very appearance is against us. We are 
narrow-minded, seeing that we never travel outside 
the country, and have no cohesion or opportunities 
for discussing affairs hike you Sovereigns, who rest 
sedately in numbers side-by-side in the banks, and ~ 
who always associate with respectable people. The 
other day I poisoned a child who had been putting 
me in his warm, comfortable mouth. It was a 
horribly cold day, and yet I had to return evil for 
good.” 

“Never mind, old man,” interjected an ancient and 
battered Sixpence. “In your station of life you do 
as little harm as any of us. Look at the number of 
poor people who receive you with greater joy than 
some high and mighty folk greet a Sovereign. How 
often does one of them brighten the soul of a blind 
old beggar or starving woman, I'd like to know ?” 

“Naturally, our talk is horribly mercenary,’ 
observed a Florin, with a judicial air; “but I’ve 
found that when you want to get sense there’s none 
of us as wise as a George IIT. Shilling. Look at his 
experience! and recollect also that he’s not too 
old and"prejudiced in hisideas. Is one of our cousins 
of that period present ?” 
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“Yes,” ejaculated a metallic and somewhat 
quavering voice; “it’s our fate to talk like this, 
Our Gold relations, however, who are withdrawn 
from circulation as soon as they begin to lose a little 
weight, are the greatest sinners in their pride and 
conservative ignorance, even though they do mix in 
the best society.” 

“ Better so than to be spurious, like a lot of you 
gentry, interrupted a middle-aged Sovereign, mean- 
ingly regarding his vis-a-vis, a gaudily-fashioned 
Half-Crown. 

“Tt would serve you d——d well right,” returned 
that party hotly, “if a hole were punched in your 
face, like our foreign friend there ; and though he is 
but a German Nikel, he is just as polished as you; 
but what else can be expected of you but blunders, 
when you're always stacked away in dark places, 
where dark thoughts are bred, and look i 

“Shut up!” exclaimed a little Fourpenny Bit 
boldly. “That Nikel doesn’t understand our language, 
and can’t defend himself. I know something about 
foreign habits and languages, from my experience in 
a money-changer’s office in Marseilles, and there’s 
nothing to be gained by dragging dirty foreigners 
like him into the discussion. I’m pretty well worn- 
out, and will soon be withdrawn from circulation. 
Avoid friction, you chaps, if you want to live. Any 
one to hear you talk would think that a hole had 
been drilled through your brains. If Florins and 
Half-Crowns have a bad reputation, they're at any 
rate better than Bank Notes, who are always rustling 
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and whispering promises which they are worse than 
women in fulfilling.” 

“True,” assented an old Half-Sovereign. “ Half 
of them get destroyed by accident, and enable the 
banks to keep us locked up from year’s end to year's 
end ; and the other half is more or less dishonest, and 
repudiating its obligations, or spreading disease among 
people. Why don’t they go and get themselves 
washed 2?” 

“Ha! ha!” sniggered a Shilling, facetiously 
jogging a Copper close by, “that’s one for our 
neighbour. Poor but honest—ain’t we, mate ?” 

“None of you are pure, at any rate,” sniffed the 
Union-Bank-Note. “You are always alloyed with 
baseness, and you silver crowd should remember that 
you're only tokens, and any person can refuse to 
receive you in greater numbers than £2, while no 
one need accept more than a shilling’s-worth of 
Coppers in settlement of accounts. When J’m lost 
or stolen J don’t defraud my proprietors so long as 
they're careful people. Those in glass houses 
shouldn’t throw bricks. In point of convenience I 
claim % 

“What's the good of honesty, you fools?” inter- 
polated a young but not “h’-less Half-penny. (This 
was the only Coin I noticed speaking with any 
appreciable defect in grammar or accent. Cosmo- 
politan training and experience probably.) “ Does 
honesty profit any of hus? Why, boys put us on 
railway lines to see us jump and to make Pennies 
out of us, but crush us out of existence! Honesty 
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don’t save us from maltreatment. A two-faced 
Shilling sees as much fun in its short and merry life 
as henny sordid Penny or church-collected Three- 
penny Bit. But what’s the good of henny of hus? 
If we don’t circulate we sees nothink, and if we sees 
life we wears hout. A Sovereign is reckoned a deep 
chap. So might henny ’eavy thing be—even a 
plumbet at the dend of a fishing-line which settles 
inthe mud. Hour lives are involuntary, and pleasant 
honely in proportion to the rapidity and hease of our 
travels. No man or woman in this world hever 
prospered unless, bidding for our companionship, 
we were passed swiftly on to fulfil new services and 
duties in other quarters.” 

“Yes, you're quite right,” sighed the old George 
III. Shilling (after one or two satirical listeners had 
remarked,“ ’Hre, ere, ex-aspirated ’A’penny!”’). “Our 
misfortune lies in the fact that we’re incapable of 
sentiment or sympathy. We are cold and hard, and 
physically sexless, and therefore almost joyless in the 
true sense of the word. Our aims are anti-social; we 
are always onthe move. We dread fusion with each 
other—and what is life without love, my friends ?— 
[I wish you'd get off my chest,’ expostulated the 
speaker to a couple of Sovereigns who lay listening 
thereon with embarrassing interest. “The old un’s 
afraid he’ll lose his shape and figure,” jeered an 
elderly Shilling with which a notorious usurer had 
cut off his only son in his last will and testament.] 
“ Death seems to trouble some of you, but you ought 
to know by now that we can only attain reasonable 
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happiness when we have lost our present form, and 
been transmuted into some ornamental shape—a ring 
or brooch, for instance. Give me the end as soon as 
you like.” 

“T have no vanity,” declared a Copper, “and we 
are a despised tribe of the Coin race, but I wouldn't 
participate in the tragedy of life like Gold for a 
million times my face value. Nobody ruins his 
whole life for me, and Gold isn’t the greatest power 
in the world by long chalks. Love ranks higher as 
a currency in the soul’s desires of the intelligent and 
worthy. Whenever we have come into conflict with 
Love and won, we have wrought evil. Our very 
existence 1s a menace to general well-being and 
progress. That our doom approaches is certain as 
benevolence and altruism are increasing rapidly, and 
our purchasing powers, despite our numbers, are 
decreasing. We are instruments of fraud, and rarely 
represent true exchange values. The sweater who 
has a spare Penny gets ten times a Penny’s worth of 
materials and work out of his victim who is Penniless, 
and for my part I don’t care how soon the paper 
money of the Communists comes into use, and Coin 
as a commodity ceases to exist.” 

“ Listen to me,” remarked a learned-looking Crown 
Piece with dignity. “The whole matter may be 
summed up in a few words. Wealth per se is no evil, 
but poverty undoubtedly is; and as virtue itself is 
dependent on us, our possession and the pursuit of 
us must be a source of pleasure, else so many people 
would not join in the chase, and those who decry us 
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are those who have failed in their hunting. But 
aggregations of Coin wealth are disastrous. When- 
ever man endeavours to combat our anti-social 
instincts we crush him. MKather than be hoarded, we 
get sunk in the sea, burnt in fires, buried in tombs, 
or secreted in the earth by inferior races, like the 
inhabitants of India or China, where we breed strife, 
envy, and destruction, till we rend our oppressors. 
As happiness exists only in proportion to the variety 
and complexity of human emotions and sensations, 
we can only bring good into the world so long as we 
are treated with freedom. When we are idle, we are 
deadly, but when we are spent freely and judiciously 
we effect innumerable blessings. Money will buy 
any woman's love and beauty if there is enough of it, 
and love and beauty will acquire all the money on 
earth if it is lovely and beautiful enough, but the 
object which has been gained by the purchase of 
money invariably sickens of its bargain in the end, 
and the purchaser comes to regret his or her outlay 
after that object has been attained, and for that 
_ reason we will always be a curse, and ——” 

“Hullo there!” yelled a Florin. “Did you feel 
that hand? By Heaven, what’s become of my silver 
mates—and the Bank Note? ah! re 

There was a dead silence. 

“T guess we're at the bottom of this?” presently 
one of the Sovereigns muttered apprehensively to his 
solitary companion. 

They were the last Coin words I have ever heard 
uttered. Seated beside me was a man I had once 
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greatly befriended. He rose to go. He had picked 
my pockets. 
* * * * * 

When I recovered from my seizure, some two 
months afterwards, I remembered every syllable of 
my coin friends’ philosophy. But I have never since 
been able to glean even one coherent word from 
them. This troubles me little—I’ve gleaned enough. 
The callous and quarrelsome atmosphere of their 
world has been a revelation. I have lost all love for 
coin society. 


HIS. ASSURANCE POLICY 


ONE morning in June 1893, when Australian 
banks were tumbling about the ears of affrighted 
Shareholders and depositors, and no citizen’s paper 
was worth the ink spent upon it, a middle-aged man 
walked into the ante-room of a second-rate life 
assurance office of Melbourne, and asked for the 
manager. After a short delay he was ushered into 
that official’s private apartment. 

“Sit down, Lyons. What can I do for you?” 
inquired the manager. 

The new arrival glanced carelessly around the 
numerous documents littering the table, and noted 
with a humorous twinke of the eye the worried 
appearance of the man of business. 

“T won't detain you long,” he answered ; “I think 
I mentioned in my note, making this appointment, 
that ten minutes should suffice for settling my little 
affair. You remember the life-policy I took out five 
years ago for £10,000, and on which all premiums 
have hitherto been regularly paid up?” 
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“Yes; you’ve borrowed as much on it as we can 
afford,” replied the manager dryly. “ It’s full surrender 
value to date wouldn’t reach another five pounds. 
In your altered financial circumstances I suppose 
you want to let the thing drop?” 

“Not quite yet,’ was the reply. “At the time of 
my taking out this policy I was in a flourishing way 
of trade, and my speculations in shares and scrip 
would hardly have been covered had I died suddenly, 
seeing that no one else could have disentangled 
things. Now that our firm has failed, I am in the 
mud. My wife has deserted me, but I have a little 
daughter for whose welfare I am deeply concerned. 
I have willed my interest in this policy entirely to 
her. It is as well that you should be clear on this 
point. Yes, she shall have money,” murmured the 
visitor with an assured tone and gesture. 

“You haven’t a penny to bless yourself with, you 
told me in your last application for a loan on this 
policy ; but hasn’t your predilection for drink con- 
tributed chiefly to your present unfortunate position ?” 
observed the manager patronizingly. 

“Perhaps yes, perhaps no,” returned the subject of 
these remarks with an easy shrug of the shoulders. 
‘‘ Anyhow it’s unnecessary to discuss causes now ; it’s 
the remedy I’m here about. I intend your people to 
pension me off with £50 a week, the first payment to 
date from this very day, Mr. Merson.” 

Manager Merson drew himself bolt-upright in his 
chair, thrust his pen behind his ear, and stared 
rudely at his unwelcome guest. Was the man a 
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lunatic ? or, dreadful thought! was this a case of 
blackmail at the point of the pistol? His hand 
reached for the bell. 

“Don’t be an idiot, Merson,” laughed Lyons; “I 
have perhaps sprung my mine a little too suddenly 
upon your red-taped ideas of routine. The position 
is just this. A couple of months ago I found that I 
had contracted abscess of the liver. I have the 
certificates from Drs. and , as well as one 
received yesterday from your own medical inspector, 
declaring my case hopeless, and that at the most 
favourable estimate my life isn’t worth six months’ 
purchase. If I drink I’ll go off like the snuff of a 
candle, but unless I have the means of living in ease 
and comfort I know that I’m bound to wallow in 
cheap beer and broken victuals in decayed boarding 
houses. I happen, however, to know that just now 
you couldn’t cash up that £10,000 if I passed in my 
checks, but my daughter would receive a pretty big 
slice out of it eventually when your company went 
into liquidation. Rather than peter out under the 
present miserable circumstances, I will commit suicide, 
and both my daughter and I will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that we have burst up your callous con- 
cern, should you decline to compromise. A few 
months hence you will have weathered the present 
financial cyclone. Agree to give me £50 a week as 
long as I live, on condition I don’t do away with 
myself. Refuse my terms and I am a corpse within 
twenty-four hours.” 

Manager Merson was an expert judge of character. 
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Searching his client’s expressive countenance, he read 
intuitively that he was dealing with no trifler. The 
man had a perfect right to suicide after two years’ 
currency of his policy. His premiums had been 
properly receipted, age had been admitted, and 
no conceivable flaw in the contract existed. His 
decision was taken. 

“You're a smart business man,” he exclaimed, with 
a congratulatory nod. “Your hand, my dear sir. 
Now leave me for a bit while I lay this matter before 
my colleagues. You shall have our answer to-night.” 

Next morning, Mr Lyons, on calling at the office, 
after an hour’s haggling, received his first weekly 
instalment of £50. 

” + +” + ra 

The prospect from the coast heights of Warrnam- 
bool on a summer’s day has its charms. In the dis- 
tance, a blue expanse of ocean beneath an azure sky. 
Below, a gleaming scimitar of sandy beach, whose 
curved edge forms an admirable setting for an 
emerald bay, studded with the pearly-white sails of 
drowsy fisher-boats, motionless in the dreamy air of 
our southern sea. The waves kissing the basaltic 
rocks, with reverberating salutation, below the pre- 
cipitous cliffs, which gloomily contemplate their 
feline caresses in their shady tranquillity, hum in 
harmony with the bees droning lazily amid the 
foliage which crests the mountain-tops. No matter 
how calm may be the face of nature, even in her 
most subdued moods, the traces of her inherently 
destructive disposition are apparent to her discrimin- 
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ating disciples. So at least thought one lonely 
watcher, upon this particular afternoon, as, book in 
hand, he contemplated the scene from his post above. 

Pitched near the declivity of a sloping grassy 
hollow, which some natural phenomenon had scooped 
from the main ridge of the cliff, was a tourists’ camp. 
A comfortable tent was rigged in this sequestered 
spot, outside of which were placed a rough bench and 
chair. The latter was occupied by a stranger from 
the city, concerning whom the inhabitants knew 
little except that he had arrived a few days previously 
on a shooting and fishing excursion, and that he had 
plenty of money. Just now he was in a moralizing 
mood, and fancied himself quite alone. He was 
almost happy. Alas! that transient human happiness 
should always presage reactionary pain ! 

A magpie’s shrill note broke the spell of solitude. 
Behind a clump of pines on the fringe of the cavity 
a rough-looking man crouched, his finger on the 
trigger of his gun. Takmg deliberate aim, he fired 
in direct line with the unsuspecting sitter below. 

Simultaneously a heavy landslip crashed into the 
hollow, and as the dust and débris gradually settled, 
the victim, who had received the shot full in the 
chest, rose in bewildered agony, and was brought 
face to face with an assailant, who with uplifted arm 
brandished the weapon over his head. Then drop- 
ping it hesitatingly— 

“Tt was an accident,” stammered this apparition. 

“Hardly consistent with your recent attitude, my 
friend,” replied the other, a spasm of pain distorting 
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his features, and sinking to his seat. “I am mortally 
wounded, but I forgive you. Have a drink; you 
seem quite upset.” Then taking a brandy flask from 
his coat-pocket, he emptied half its contents into a 
pannikin, and with a cheerful smile handed it to his 
destroyer. | 

The latter was too astounded to speak. 

“ Drink, man,” insisted the victim invitingly, “I 
have only a few moments left wherein to put matiters 
straight for you; and you have conferred so great a 
favour on me that I must reciprocate.” 

The man gulped down the liquor wonderingly. 

“That's right. Now for my pocket-book. Listen 
while I repeat aloud what I am about to write. 

“ At three o'clock this afternoon a gentleman—the 
bearer of this—who was out shooting, accidentally 
hit me; and I make this statement to exonerate him in 
view of probable inquiries. In any case I could not 
have lived more than a fortnight longer, and the 
intermittent tortures I have undergone for some time 
have been so excruciating that had i not been for 
conscientious scruples I would have taken my life 
long ago. JI never dared under any circumstances 
commit felo de se, and if the office had only realized 
thas 4 

“Ah! I can’t proceed further, the paper swims 
before me. [ve signed. Take this to the nearest 
doctor. You'll find a few pounds in my valise, 
which you’re welcome to. You could haye had 
them for the asking—but—of—course—you didn’t 
—know.” 
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The speaker's head fell back. There was a rattle 
of the throat, a slight shiver, and one more soul 
stepped into shadowland. 

The survivor was of ashen hue. Shaking as 
though palsy-stricken, he mechanically inspected the 
signature on the paper. 

He read—* John Lyons, Melbourne.” 

But this was fully three years after the initiation 
of manager Merson’s assurance contract. 


HOW THE CURSE WAS SPED 


I 


CHRISTMAS EVE, in an Australian city. Which 
specific city matters not. We may, however, go so 
far as to reveal that it was a capital city of the 
middle zone of that vast southern continent which 
was allegedly discovered by Captain Cook. Capital 
in more senses than one, on this particular evening, 
for all those fortunate people who had money to 
spend, and who, now that tea was over and the heat 
of the day, with its irksome accompaniment of toil- 
some routine, was past, looked joyously forward to 
the novelty of a bout of shopping, the interchange of 
long-deferred visits with old friends, a holiday spent 
amid congenial surroundings—the seashore, the play, 
the social and convivial entertainment, the leisurely 
and retired hobby hunt—and the gratification of the 
thousand and one other long-restrained fancies and 
wants which the season would foster intoearly fruition. 

To the young man who, leaving the crowded 
thoroughfare, was proceeding, with swinging stride 
and suppressed exultation in his cheerful countenance, 
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along a poorly-lighted and unkempt side-street, the 
evening seemed one of the pleasantest he ever 
remembered. For was he not going to keep an 
appointment with his sweetheart and promised 
wife — Jessie Howard—who, as everybody who 
was anybody could see, was the prettiest and best 
girl throughout the length and breadth of this 
splendid territory ? And if he wasn’t capable of 
judging the point, then pray who might be ? 

Surely a doctor's son, of two-and-twenty years of 
age, a medical student—and therefore professional 
observer—whose eyes are always on the look-out for 
the prettiest girls in town, should be a competent 
connoisseur of female charms? and he, Percy Walford, 
was no fool, by any manner of means. 

The broad forehead, curly crisp hair of a dark 
shade, mobile mouth, and athletic build of this 
young man betokened a sanguine temperament, and 
when he spoke, you at once liked his expression and 
voice, though perhaps you couldn’t say exactly why. 
You frequently come across such instances of indefin- 
able attraction, and as we somehow have to live up 
—or down—to our appearances, it is not singular 
that Percy was as good as he looked. There was 
nothing of the snob in his composition. Without 
having a brilliant mind he possessed a good deal of 
practical discernment, and ability to sift the true 
from the false, which was the outcome of a Bohemian 
philosophy derived from his experience of all sorts of 
classes and close acquaintance with the higher and 
lower strata of society. Being of an affectionate 
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and lively disposition, and having no sisters, he was 
all the more susceptible towards female companion- 
ship and chivalrous notions. Briefly, he was an 
unhesitating philogynist. 

At the present time he was studying for the 
medical profession, as well as pursuing the science of 
metallurgy, so that, as a mining expert and doctor, 
he might be well equipped for the struggle in life, 
which under Australian conditions is most favourably 
commenced by those endowed with such special 
qualifications for success. Recognizing that in after 
life it is the laziest people who work the hardest and 
are the worst paid for their strenuous spasmodic 
exertions, Percy had wisely decided to put full 
pressure on for a little while, and at the start, only ; 
and to apply his budding intellect to the attainment 
of proficiency in one profession at least which would 
enable him to live decently without bursting his 
sinews, and a more model student than he it would 
be difficult to discover. 

Honest and outspoken to the highest degree 
commensurate with the usages of polite society, he 
was careful to avoid giving direct offence, or de- 
generating into a boorish prig. He could not help 
laughing when he heard people extolling the virtue 
of always “speaking out straight.” At such times 
there always appeared before his vision the fate of 
an old family acquaintance, a gentleman who com- 
menced his career by “ speaking out straight ” to his 
boss, the manager of a certain bank, who vainly 
sought the assistance of his subordinate in the con- 
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cealment of a trifling inaccuracy in the balance-sheet. 
This uncompromising candidate for Fortune’s favour 
is still “speaking out straight”—from his home 
among the sub-foliage of a well-known public park, 
and to an entowrage of apathetic and extremely 
unzesthetic dead-beats, whose usual breakfast consists 
of that notoriously unstimulating collation known 
as “wind-pie.” Neither was he an admirer of that 
type of young man who thinks that the only valid 
claim to public esteem should lie in originality of 
some sort, and selects as a short cut to that end an 
affected cynicism of all orthodox maxims of life and 
conduct, and by placing himself in owtré conditions 
and uncomfortable clothes, professes himself happy 
only when miserable. He was simply an intelligent 
young fellow, of healthy ancestry, owning a splendid 
appetite, and unspoiled by sordid cares or excessive 
wealth. 

He halted at the end house of a mean terrace of 
brick cottages, and giving three raps with the butt 
end of his pipe, which was now empty, the door was 
promptly opened—Paradise was ajar, and he entered. 

The fair sentinel was none other than Jessie her- 
self. She welcomed him with undisguised alacrity. 

“My, but you are punctual! I’m only about ten 
minutes back from work,” she exclaimed, as she 
impatiently evaded his attempted embrace. Then 
turning to an elderly woman who was close by, she 
cried, “ Mother, it’s Percy; now ask him if the hat 
isn’t worth the money.” 

The innuendo of the situation was unmistakable. 
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On the table lay a specimen—a new specimen 
clearly—of those highly artistic genera of millinery 
described by experts as “ladies’ toques: latest 
fashions.” Jessie’s mother sat regarding this inoffen- 
sive masterpiece with undisguised scorn. They had 
evidently been arguing about that most momentous 
of all feminine subjects, an up-to-date hat. By Mrs. 
Howard’s elbow was a glass, and near the glass a 
jug. The glass was not quite empty: and from the 
particular discolouration it showed for about an inch 
from the bottom, Percy rightly concluded that it 
contained beer. He looked at Jessie, and winked. 
Now there is no woman—or girl either—so cheerful 
as the one who knows that she has an engag- 
ing smile. Jessie forthwith permitted herself to 
laugh. 

Jessie was altogether a remarkable girl. One of 
those girls who instantly arrest the attention of the 
passer-by in the street, or of the busy man in his 
office or reading-room. Like many modern Austra- 
han damsels, she combined the mental sprightliness 
of the town-bred with the material advantages of the 
rustic-born. Her graceful figure, which inclining to 
voluptuousness was displayed to perfection by a 
closely-fitting jacket, was not really marred by the 
slightly disproportionate development of her hands 
and feet—the tokens of a strong vitality—and the 
self-reliance depicted in the poise of her well-shaped 
head, which was adorned with wavy brown hair 
done up in a Grecian coil at the back, would have 
wrung admiration from the most hostile critic of the 
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softer sex. A face, in contour and colouring rarely 
excelled ; a mouth perhaps a little large, but piquant 
in expression ; a nose straight but slightly retroussé ; 
and cheeks which occasionally would dimple as you 
watched them, were only a few of Jessie’s many 
charms. In her eyes lay undoubtedly her supremest 
fascination. Ordinarily of a violet hue, they would 
acquire an azure sparkle when they flashed in anger 
or astonishment, and in sorrow or perplexity would 
rival in placidity the dark-blue surface of a moun- 
tain lake ;—eyes which in their normal state bespoke 
a wide-awake diablere which was irresistible, but 
which also revealed the slumbering passions to which 
their owner was susceptible, when the depths were 
stirred ;—eyes that could be alternately sentimental 
and languorous, or avaricious and cruel. Here was 
no Miss Innocence, but an embodiment of vivacious 
womanhood, fully charged with daring and movement, 
and endowed with a nature which boded ill for 
domestic tranquillity, except under the overmastering 
influences of an absorbing love, and the most judicious 
control by its object» To use her own artless and 
frequently felicitous metaphor, ‘there were no flies 
on Jessie,” 

She resumed the vexed question. 

“ Mother thinks that, because there’s so much rent 
owing, I oughtn’t to have bought a new hat,” she 
said in an injured tone. “Now could I go on 
wearing this old straw-decker?” she asked, pitching 
a slightly dilapidated “Gem” on her head, and 
confronting Percy with an appealing gesture. 
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The politic Percy then gave an exhibition of his 
tactical skill. 

“Tl just run over the way, mother, if you will 
allow me, and get the jug filled. Oh yes, Jessie, it 
would have been a shame to have missed buying it. 
So cheap too, and suits you toa ‘t.’ I'll be back ina 
minute.” And suiting action to words, he made off. 

“ What did you let him go for beer for, mother ?” 
protested the girl, as the door closed. ‘“ You don't 
want any more; you're a bit muzzy already. What- 
ever will he think of us?” 

“My dear, it’s Christmas-time, and it won’t cost 
you anything,” replied the elder woman, with 
dignified irony. Then querulously—“ Even if I was 
a bit off, don’t think that your young man will mind 
me. Who's got a better right to a little licence 
with regard to drink than old people, whose life’s 
work is done, I’d like to know? It’s the drunken 
young party who is the shocking spectacle, and 
young people are the ones who should be the sober- 
sides, my girl.” 

Apparently Jessie found it undesirable to contest 
this logic. She merely shrugged her shoulders, and 
commenced to replace the hat in its box, humming 
a popular melody meanwhile. 

Mrs. Howard’s features were not devoid of attraction. 
They represented a type of middle-aged femininity 
which always affects the humane observer with 
melancholy. In her you saw the jovial country woman 
who has come to the city and been swept under by the 
current of cosmopolitan competition. Her hair was 
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white, and though she looked over sixty she was in 
reality considerably less. Lines of care and resigna- 
tion furrowed her countenance; her mouth curved 
downwards at the corners, and an occasional trembling 
of the lips proclaimed the breakdown of her nervous 
powers. Drink had nothing to do therewith; it was 
only on rare occasions that Mrs. Howard indulged in 
more than a reasonable allowance—an abstinence 
which is all the more creditable considering her 
social environment. Mingled with the sympathetic 
expression of her eyes was that softness which 
denotes the impression of past sorrows, endured 
patiently, upon a nature which has abandoned 
further resistance to Fate. Their shrewd twinkle, 
however, when interested in conversation, indicated a 
native latent humour which no misfortune had yet 
been able to quench. 

Percy had first met Jessie a few months previously, 
in her capacity of cashier at the Coffee Palace where 
he happened to call for his mid-day meal. When he 
came to know her circumstances, he found no reason 
to regret his early fascination. The only child of 
her mother, who had been for several years a cripple, 
the girl had been the family bread-winner for many 
aday. Her father she had never seen; he had been 
thrown from a cart and killed, when she was only a 
few months old. Jessie’s great ambition was to go 
on the stage and become a celebrity, but Percy’s 
advent upon the scene had caused the shelving of 
this great project. She had promised to marry him 
as soon as he could fix up a home for their occupa- 
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tion, but as Percy’s father could not be relied upon 
for anything but his sternest disapproval, the course 
of these lovers was not an auspicious one, and how to 
make a start, unless Jessie struck oil before her 
future husband, seemed an enigma. And as, after 
all, things are pretty much this way with all newly- 
engaged couples, Jessie really didn’t bother greatly 
about it. Percy would have to discover a solution, 
or she would have to follow the bent of her original 
inclinations. 

When that young man returned from his visit to 
the corner hotel, the hat had been carefully re- 
enclosed in the box, which however had not yet — 
been removed. On the cover was a gaudy picture 
of Queen Victoria, trying with evident malaise— 
judging from the artificial smirk portrayed—to “look 
pleasant” under an exact counterpart of Jessie’s 
purchase. 

“A hat fit for a queen, Jess,” observed Percy, as 
he shifted the bone of contention from the table, to 
make room for more necessary articles, “and Jess 
will be at least a princess some day, when my ship 
comes home, won't she, mother ?” 

“No doubt,” said Mrs. Howard, thawing slightly. 
“T can’t say though that I can see why they need 
have put the Queen’s head on the lid. What’s the 
good of her head to us? Drat her head! Give me 
a bead on my beer, that’s more in my line.” 

She helped herself, and frothed up her glass so 
deftly, that they had to admit that she clearly knew 
what she was talking about. 
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The young people discussed their coming marriage. 
Percy told his fiancée that it would not be long before 
-he passed his final examinations, and became a full- 
blown metallurgist, and then he could make a start 
up-country. His father had no money to spare, 
under any circumstances, so his consent or the 
reverse could not affect their prospects. 

“Well, why not wait till you’ve saved some money, 
Percy ?” broke in the old woman, “ or till Jessie has 
seen what she can do on the stage. Mind, you’ve 
got to get my consent before you marry, Jessie,’ she 
said, turning to her daughter. “ What would become 
of me if things went wrong with you; who would 
keep me, pray ?” 

“ J would,” replied Percy, unhesitatingly. 

“You wouldn’t, because you couldn't,” she retorted; 
“and I’m sure I couldn’t either, unless a miracle 
happened and I turned myself into a New Old Woman, 
or rather old New Woman.” 

Percy, inwardly commenting on the palpable inebri- 
ation of his future mother-in-law, was unconcerned, 
and even considerably amused. It is only when the 
tippler has acquired a face like a broken bottle, and 
a temper soured by excesses, that active aversion is 
conceived; and poor Mrs. Howard’s lineaments 
presented merely an aspect of mild benevolence, 
leavened with a harassing mental obfuscation. 

“Only half the beer left, mother,” said Jessie, 
with a mischievous smile in their guest’s direction. 

“Never mind, my dear; half a bottle is better 
than no beer,” 
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“You're better than Snap-Shots to-night, mother,” 
retorted Jessie, “and as funny as they make 
them.” 

“Just what the agent said to-day, when he called 
to collect the rent, and I told him that Pd clean 
forgot all about it, being Christmas-time,” was the 
rejoinder. ‘“ He said, ‘ Madam, there are three kinds 
of tenants as I ’ates: them as can pay but won't; 
them as can’t pay, and them as “forgets” to pay; 
and the last are the most aggervatin’ and awk’ard to 
deal with of the lot.’” 

They all laughed. 

In her present garrulous mood the old woman 
grew reminiscent. She told them that it was just 
thirty-seven years, to a day, since she ran away from 
her father’s sheep-run in Queensland, with his stock- 
man; and how when her first child—a boy—was 
born, and they were hard up in a distant city of 
another colony, she wrote to Jessie’s grandfather for 
forgiveness, and a little money. And the reply—well, 
she would just let them read it. Going to an 
old-fashioned chest, she, after rummaging awhile, 
fished out an old and soiled envelope, from which 
she withdrew a creased and crumpled letter. This 
she handed to Percy to read aloud—she being con- 
fessedly “no scholard.” It was dated December 1860, 
and the writing was faded, and the characters and 
spelling were atrocious; but the reader managed to 
decipher its conclusion with tolerable distinctness. 
This termination rendered into current English 
ran :— 
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“Never write to me again, and return the photo- 
graph of your mother which you stole off the mantel- 
piece. For this purpose I enclose you two stamps, 
but not a farthing in money will I send you. My 
curse be with you, and sooner or later this letter 
will bring about its fulfilment, and that when 
probably you least expect it. Disobedient girl, I 
have finished with you for ever.” 

There was silence for several moments. Then the 
old woman continued :—. 

“Qur boy died soon afterwards, and then my 
husband was killed when out driving; my ankle was 
broken, and I’ve never known a day’s luck since. 
Your grandfather, Jessie, died obdurate, five years 
later, and left all bis money to the local hospital. 
I kept the photo, in spite of him, because my dead 
mother’s face was included in it, and I had as much 
right to that as he. And, as you see, the stamps are 
still unused. Anyhow the foolish man might have 
known that they would be no good to me, living in 
another colony! Dear! dear! how these old times 
upset me!” 

Percy then—and for the first time—noticed the 
two stamps adhering to the last page of the letter. 
Having been an enthusiastic collector at school, and 
being quite a philatelic authority at the university, 
he examined them with sudden interest. He observed 
that they were blue-coloured, and that each stamp 
bore a full-faced portrait of the Queen, encircled by 
an oval design, and inscribed “Queensland Twopence.” 
Scrutinizing the used stamp on the envelope, he 
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ascertained that it was identical with the others, and 
that the cancelling date of the postmark was particu- 
larly clearly impressed. 

He sprang from his chair with a loud “ Hooray!” 

“ Have you gone mad ?” ejaculated Jessie, reproach- 
fully. 

“No, dear, I haven’t. Madness comes either from 
too much looking into the past with regret, as mother 
here does, or too much looking at the future with 
dread, like I've been in danger of doing. It’s the 
present I’m hooraying about. As soon as the stamp- 
dealers open shop after Boxing Day, Ill get you 
£50 for these three stamps, or call me a Dutchman. 
Why, there are hardly any more of them in existence 
—they are perfect specimens of the real, cones 
far-famed ‘Queensland Blue!’” 

An explanation was naturally enough besought, 
and it took Percy some time to convince his hearers 
of the actuality of their good fortune. 

“Are you quite sure ?” asked Jessie, finally. 

“Yes, the letter and the postmark, as certificates 
of honesty, cannot fail to prove the authenticity of 
our prizes,” he replied with assurance, 

“And to think that the very letter he thought to 
do you all the harm with has been the very means 
of our salvation after all!” exclaimed Jessie, with 
dancing eyes. “What have you to say now, mother ? 
‘Curses come home to roost,’ eh 2” 

Mrs. Howard apparently did not participate in 
the general jubilation. She shook her head, and 
nodded with meaningless solemnity. 
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“You won’t want to go on the stage now, Jess,” 
said Percy, “will you?” 

“We'll see, dear,” answered the girl lightly. “As 
long as I have three meals a day, and plenty of 
gravy with them, I don’t care much how things go. 
Every woman needs plenty of gravy with her vittles, 
Percy, you must know, and I’m no exception to the 
average,” | 

Her lover sighed. His sweetheart seemed volati- 
lized ; intoxicated with the exhilaration of sobriety, 
and exuberance of perfect health. He had often 
seen men in hotels who seemed mesmerized by the 
shining brass handles of the beer-engines, to which, 
with every forward movement by the barmaid, they 
would incline their necks in irresistible attraction. 
Jessie appeared to be similarly affected by every 
motion of his hand,-as he waved the stamps exult- 
antly to and fro. Somehow he felt that if their 
future was to bring him any luck it would take the 
form of a blessing in disguise. The girl’s fascination 
by money portended ominously. 

Mrs. Howard recovered her faculties of speech. 

“Tt’s all right, I suppose, children,” she said, “ but 
wait till Percy gets the cash. How late it is! Jessie, 
you must be going to bed, and, Percy, I reckon it’s 
closing-time for to-night, and unless you hurry you'll 
miss the last tram.” 

Percy rose to bid them adieu. As he was leaving, 
he turned, and said over Jessie’s shoulder, jokingly— 

“You won’t drat the Queen’s head again, mother, 
will you ?” 
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Jessie pushed him playfully out. 
And thus it happened that the Curse was utterly 
derided, and cast forth with contumely and scorn. 


II 


JESSIE went to her little room, at the back of the 
cottage, and closed the door. Laying her candle- 
stick on the dressing-table, she paused in momentary 
indecision. How cold it had become! There was 
only one small window in the apartment, which was 
situated at its end, and this she proceeded to fasten, 
after which she drew an extra-heavy blind across it. 
The raison @ éire of this covering requires explanation. 
It was the outcome of a recommendation by an 
admirer of Jessie’s, who lived next door. Pray do 
not for a moment imagine from these few words 
that Jessie was a young person of demoralized habits. 
Jessie, please understand, was a strictly virtuous 
young lady. Perhaps you think it strange that girls 
of her class can be virtuous? If you do so, you are 
unreasonable. It is the idle and wealthy girl of 
“ideas” who devotes her superfluous energies and 
time to hazardous experiments in courtship, The 
working girl is too busy for philandry. Besides, she 
is brought face to face almost daily with those 
“terrible examples” of coquettish indulgence to 
whose depths of degradation the dainty butterfly 
thinks it impossible for her to fall. It is not that the 
work-girl’s standard of self-restraint is more exalted, 
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on account of superior morality or intelligence, but 
simply by reason of her inferior opportunity and 
wider practical experience. 

Jessie’s neighbouring suitor was a plumber, named 
Jack Burt. They had known each other almost 
from childhood. Young Burt was one of those 
anomalies, a steady but work-shirking working-man. 
Being discontented with the present constitution of 
society, and an adherent of the “Socialism in Our 
Day” apostles, he consistently did as little as possible 
for his wages, but always managed to hold his billet, 
inasmuch as he was sober, and unaddicted to the 
common practice of absenting himself from the 
factory without premonitory politeness, and he 
invariably kept his eyes open, and possessed the 
means to seek fresh fields of employment when 
existing ones were exhausted. He was the personifi- 
cation of meanness. When his father and mother 
were both laid up, and the doctor was a regular 
visitor, he would pay them his bare board-money, 
and not a fraction above it; and the pint-pot was 
welcome when others “shouted,” though he always 
steered clear of absolute drunkenness. Coarse in 
his ideas, and anxious only to earn his living like 
the “toffoes,’ he was deeply interested in any of 
those schemes which aimed at the acquisition of 
wealth by devices of applied “smartness” of the 
- non-burglarious order. He thought it, for instance, 
a “smart” thing to rob a big gas company, which 
robs other people with its insidious meter system ; 
and as he was neyer short of money, and made Jessie 
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many wonderful presents of jewellery, while he treated 
her with undeniable deference, it is not strange that 
he managed to convince that young lady of the 
excellence of a certain little plan which he put into 
execution on her behalf. That the said jewellery was 
invariably submitted afterwards to Percy for analysis, 
and assayed by him as “beastly dross,” without 
diminishing Jessie’s appetite for more, is painful to 
relate, as it furnishes an instance of ungenerous 
tendencies on the part of an unsympathetic rival. 

These side-lights, however, are merely, as Mr. 
James Payn would remark, “by the way.” 

Well, to show his devotion, and proud of his 
artistic skill, Mr. Burt had tapped the main of the 
gas-pipe, in its connection with his father’s house 
next door, and by a series of devious machinations, 
arranged an ingenious contrivance terminating in a 
detachable piece of lead tubing with a burner fitted 
thereto, which, when inserted by Jessie into the wall 
near her head, provided her with an admirable supply 
of gas-light for reading in bed after the surrounding 
sleepy-heads had tucked themselves in to rest. 
When tired, it was only necessary for Jessie to 
withdraw the piping, and insert in the aperture a 
small cork, the head of which was artfully covered 
with wall-paper in accordance with the pattern of 
which it was a part. 

Jessie was passionately fond of reading novelettes 
in bed, and this private gas-burner affair was a 
secret entirely between Jack and herself. There 
was no danger of detection from outside, as a “ blind” 
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wall faced the bedroom windows, and that there was 
anything seriously dishonest in these proceedings 
never troubled Jessie’s conscience, or even struck 
her at all. The neighbourhood was one of elastic 
opinions in the matter of commercial morality ; and 
such notions would have seemed quite out of place 
therein. 

She turned on the gas, and standing before her 
glass, tried on the new hat again. While admiring 
its “set,” she amused herself by building castles in 
the air; and what fairy palaces they were! 

People who hold that the novelette breeds harm 
forget its compensations, and that discontent is the 
mainspring of all upward tendencies in human 
organization. In fact, the fatal defect in working 
people is their insusceptibility to intellectual ideas, 
which is attributable chiefly to their incapacity for 
imagination. The brutalities of uneducated persons 
are frequently traceable to nothing less than their 
inability to invest themselves with the feelings and 
- circumstances of others, a lack of imaginative spirit 
which really means a deficiency of sympathetic 
proclivities, where the emotional side of nature is 
neglected, and the impossibility of entering into the 
feelings of others hardens the mind and makes the 
heart unforgiving and callous. 

Possibly it was better that Jessie should read on 
stolen gas than that she should never have read at 
all. She at any rate might gain some toleration for 
the deficiencies of her fellows, and learn to avoid such 
heartlessness as her grandfather's. 
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Would she marry Percy or Jack ? she speculated. 
Really it was a toss-up. If she married Percy, his 
father, she felt sure, would disown him, and Percy 
too was so dead against the stage business, and she 
meant to have her fling in that little matter codite que 
couite. Still he was a gentleman, which Jack wasn't, 
but then Jack was so smart, and could turn his 
hand to anything, and his people’s consent had not 
to be considered, and in any case it would be granted 
cheerfully. He was certainly not bad-looking either, 
but Jessie had yet to learn that there is a beauty in 
certain phases of intellect or demeanour quite distinct 
from mere facial and figurative perfections. The 
love of things beautifulis not innate with us, it must 
be taught, and the untutored savage glances with 
unimpassioned eye upon the sublimest of Nature’s 
masterpieces. If she married Percy, no doubt they 
would both be supremely miserable not long after- 
wards ; at least he would—and she ought to refuse 
him; but this was hard todo. If all women were 
good, and did exactly as they ought to do, where 
would fiction come in? Women make the stories we 
men write.about. Let us therefore not be too hard 
on Jessie for her comparatively excusable temporizing 
with duty. 

She was very tired—too tired to read, that was 
certain. Undressed at last, she blew out the gas (not 
so difficult a job as is popularly supposed, especially 
when a strong-lunged young lady like Jessie is the 
operator); and popping the cork lightly into its 
socket, she slipped into bed, and was soon fast asleep. 
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And the mother ? 

Five minutes after she had laid her head upon the 
pillow, the unaccustomed quantity of liquor she had 
imbibed hurried her into a deep slumber. 

Horrible dreams swept fitfully across her clouded 
brain. In one of these she imagined that her father 
had returned to earth, and coming to her bedside, 
glowered threateningly upon her, and said, “Rise! 
my revenge is at hand.” She awoke with a shiver, 
and experienced a sensation as though a hand were 
at her throat. 

An unnatural thirst tormented her, and going to 
the water-jug she drank greedily. As her thoughts 
cleared, and recollections arranged themselves in 
irregular sequences, she was reminded of the recent 
letter-reading episode. What had she done with the 
letter ? 

She searched her dress-pocket. It was not there. 
Where could it be? The illogical suspiciousness of 
semi-intoxicated minds seized her. Supposing Percy 
should cheat them, or lose the stamps! The pos- 
sibility was horrifying. 

Presently she began to wonder whether it might 
not be on the kitchen table, and lighting a candle, 
she limped painfully into the next room. She 
noticed by the old mantelpiece-clock that it was 
three a.m. Christmas had come at last. 

She shivered, and, in the dim and wobbling light, 
the dark shadows silhouetted against the walls 
assumed such strange shapes that she almost cried 
aloud. She managed, however, to steady herself. 
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No, the letter was not there. Perhaps Jessie had 
it? Well, she would go and see. 

In houses such as theirs locks are rarities, and 
Jessie, not being a nervous girl of refinement, had 
not troubled even to procure a bolt. Stealing 
noiselessly along, Mrs. Howard approached her 
daughter’s room. 

For a moment prior to entering, the presentiment 
of dread and impending disaster returned. ~ A board 
creaked behind her, and a strange, deathly odour, 
which faintly affected her nostrils, suggested fantastic 
fancies. Turning the handle of the door and holding 
the candle in front of her, the poor old lady stepped 
forward, and then Ah me !— 

There followed a blinding flash, and a terrific 
explosion. 


And so it came to pass that the Curse was literally 
fulfilled. 


TWO DREAMS 


WHEN Mrs. Annie Besant, the High-Priestess of 
Theosophy, bringing with her innumerable occult 
treasures of Eastern philosophy, arrived in Australia, 
she was received with mild curiosity, tempered by a 
certain proportion of incredulous disdain, at the 
hands of a people more noted for their love of the 
real than of the ideal. 

Whatever apparent mysteries she may have suc- 
ceeded in illustrating, were generally attributed to 
the hypnotic powers she was assumed to have 
exercised over her audiences. It was argued that 
by suggesting that certain assumedly impossible 
developments were about to occur before their eyes, 
the spectators really—though primarily by imagina- 
tion—did see them happen. 

That material manifestations need not necessarily 
be evolved on this principle, an experience of one of 
the writer’s most intimate friends in South America 
may demonstrate. Let it be recounted ipsissima 
verba. 


* * * * * 
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“T have a brother who, at the time I am now ~ 


speaking of, was station-master at Barracas-del- 
Norte, a depot on the Great Southern Railway line, 
some three miles outside the city of Buenos Ayres. 

“JT was reporting for the Buenos Ayres Standard, 
and lived five miles from town, at Belgrano, a locality 
oreatly patronized by Englishmen at that time. 
Our relative distances apart, based on Melbourne 
standards, would be as though my brother lived at 
Fitzroy station, and I at St. Kilda. 

“We had not seen each other for over a month 
the night before my twenty-second birthday came 
round ; and going to bed rather earlier than usual, I 
fell asleep after sending him a message that I would 
look him up next day. 

“ And this is what I dreamed :— 

“ My brother and I were sitting in the back grounds 
of an hotel which bordered on the banks of the Boca, 
the river along which all shipping lies, and not 
unlike the wharfage of Port Adelaide. 

“Tt was night ; but with the moon riding high we 
could see plainly across the water, and all through 
the shrubberies. 

“A postern gate opened and two men entered, 
talking in Spanish. The exact tenor of their con- 
versation I could not catch however. All I could 
make out was something about ‘shares in the 
ticket.’ 

“They both went down to the water's edge, and 
stood apparently arguing warmly. Both wore the 
ordinary broad-brimmed sombrero, but only one—the 
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taller of the visitors—had a poncho round his 
shoulders. The smaller man appeared to have just 
left the house, and, expecting a speedy return, to 
have rejected the indispensable covering of every 
evening stroller in Argentina. 

“ Presently the short man pulled a piece of paper 
out of his breast, which he handed to his companion. 
TIn holding this up to the light to assure himself of 
its contents, I saw the tall man’s face distinctly. 
The other stood sideways close by meanwhile, and 
gazed abstractedly on the flowing water at his feet. 

“Suddenly the tall man drew his cuchillo from the 
folds of his poncho and plunged it violently into the | 
neck of his companion, who dropped heavily to the 
earth. 

“Withdrawing the knife, which he replaced in his 
girdle after wiping it on the prostrate body, he 
kicked the latter into the dark waters below. 

*He made then for the postern door. 

“Endeavouring to cry out or move in order to 
follow him, I found that I was paralyzed in all my 


limbs, 


“T made one frantic effort—and—woke in a state 
of profuse perspiration, 
* * . . * 
“Next morning I sauntered up to my brother's 

place. 
“ His wife met me in the patie, and told me that 


= Juan, as she—being a native girl—called him, was 
up at the signal-box. Meanwhile ‘would I read 


El Diario?’ that morning’s paper. 
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“ Leaving me while she attended to the prepara- 
tion of breakfast, I ran through the news. There 
was nothing fresh; but I noticed one paragraph 
describing the finding of the body of a drowned 
man, the proprietor of a conjiseria, or small con- 
fectionery shop adjoining the Pueblo Hotel. It had 
a stab almost transfixing the neck. 

“Much agitated, I was about to go and seek John 
when he entered. 


“The first words with which he greeted me were: ~ 


‘Old man, I dreamed you and I were together last 
night, at the back of the old Pueblo Hotel, and that 
we saw a murder committed, and neither of us could 
move hand or foot. Nice sort of a night’s dis- 
sipation! though even under such circumstances as 
these, if I can’t see you in the flesh, it’s about time I 
got a glimpse of you in the spirit. Happy returns 
of the day, old boy.’ 

“* John, I said solemnly, ‘read this!’ 

“T handed him the paper. He turned round ina 
moment or two, and remarked simply ‘ Whew!’ 

* ¥ * * * 

“We told our dreams to the Alcalde, and investiga- 
tions were made by the vigilantes, who found blood- 
stains at the spot indicated by us, and also the 
footmarks of two men, and a blurred patch whereon 
a body had probably lain. 

“ Meanwhile it came out that the dead man had, 
on the day of the murder, won the big prize in that 
month’s lottery, worth £5000, and also that this 
money had been drawn on the succeeding day by a 
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and 


certam Don Emanuel 
Argentine army. 

“ An opportunity was given us of inspecting this 
gentleman during a review of the 15th corps, in the 
Plaza Veinte Cinco de Mayo, when my brother and I 
immediately recognized the principal actor in our 
dreams. 

“Was he executed? No. He was not even 
brought to trial. Family influence shielded him. 

“Qn our protesting to the Juez de Paz against 
this outrage, he simply shrugged his shoulders and 
remarked significantly: ‘Que quieren Vds entonces ? 
(What would you?) The jury might like to know 
how ycu happened to be there. Your story is very 
thin, gentlemen.’” 


, an officer in the 
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(A LEGEND OF SOUTHERN AMERICA) 


DunES of sand—prairie grass arid, 
Billow-like—never a tree 

Rising in landscape unvaried. 
Wailing o’er desolate sea 

Plaintive the plover’s call, warning 
Mustang and wild deer, the keen 

Puma prowls. So breaks the morning 
Light, on the plains Argentine. 


Here and there, starting with faces 

Gaunt and scarred, scowl at the sky 
Rocks, fitting symbols of races 

Wild and untutored. The cry 
Shrill of the marsh-fowl, in greeting 

Pierces the Indian ear— 
Wandering outlaws retreating 

Back to their solitudes drear. 
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Dusk descends. Moans the wind eerie ; 
Riders twain, pass through the waste 
Dark-faced the man spurring weary 
Horses. Beside him, in haste 
Presses a fair girl, Her laughter 
Stirs no response, Looking round, 
Something uncanny thrills—A fter, 
Both ride in silence profound. 


"Tis the grim Gaucho chief, dreaded, 
Wide-famed Aguerra, whose men 
Tales tell, how he the sack headed 
At Azul victor, and then 
Danseuse Carina as plunder, 
Sole for his share took, They said, 
Little she'd like him, No wonder 
She loved his captain instead, 


Merry and youthful—this lover, 
Unlike Aguerra the stern— 
Worshipped Carina, and over 
Passions as theirs ever burn 
Longings for freedom. So leaving 
Aguerra’s band, his false mate 
José, was secretly weaving 
Plot for her rescue. Too late. 


“Death to yourself. For Carina 
Wedlock with José; and she— 
Back safe returned to arena, 
Loved since her childhood—will be 
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Happy and free with the traitor, 
Sworn his past misdeeds to mend.” 

So wrote an ally. No straighter 
Word he, Aguerra, could send. 


Fury concealing, Aguerra 
Said to Carina: “Our camp 
Leave we. To-morrow to sterra 
Yonder we shift; cross the swamp 
Barring our path.” Now they travel. 
Asks him Carina once more, 
Anxious dim doubts to unravel : 
“Go we much further, Senor ?” 


Pauses her guide then, and calling 

Guile to his aid, said :—“ You see 
Round you this quagmire appalling, 

Boca Inferna? Should we 
Swerve but a foot, death is certain, 

Many souls "—here his voice shook— 
“Sleep with the sky for a curtain, 

Sound herein. Name of God! Look!” 


Turned she her head, as he beckoned, 
But for an instant. Drew back 
Aguerra, swift. In a second, 
Reined in her horse on its track, 
Hurled her down in the pit ghastly! 
Stood he then by its edge close ; 
Lit etgarile ; and lastly 
Hissed, with an oath, “ Adios!” 


AGUERRA’S BRIDE 


Glowering his eye—hate revealing. 
Noting his purpose, the girl, 
Horror her heart’s-blood congealing, 
Feels her brain dizzily whirl. 
Stiflod cry to her lips rises— 
“Qod help me now; I’m undone ! 
Knowing all things, he devises 
Death for me. Hope, is there none ? 


« Pity, Aguerra! Cold-blooded 
Murder as this never you 

Yet did. Remember when flooded 
Rose Rio Negro, 1 threw 

Succouring branch. When El Pers¢é 
Wounded you nigh unto death, 

I ’twas who nursed you. Have mercy! 
Ah, I grow cold! Fails my breath. 


“ Cast me your lasso, Aguerra— 
Fast I sink—Quick !—or too late 
Twill be. Unreasoning your error— 
Jealous of José! Your hate 
Blind is,” she gasps. “ Traitress lying, 
Pity you ask me to feel!” 
Fierce sneers Aguerra, replying : 
« NO, by the Stone of Zanyil.” 


“ Qurse thee, then, merciless slaver ; 
Vengeance my lover will deal 
Thousand-fold later; nor waver 
Till your throat meets full his steel.” 
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Making last struggle ere sinking 
"Neath the depths, Aguerra notes 

His victim’s end—as unshrinking 
Ghoul o’er his coming prey gloats. 


Glints from her eyes, as the dying 
Rays from the west with red flame, 
Light them—a weird glow—and sighing 
Pampa-reeds bend as in shame, 
Swayed by the swswrro chilling ; 
Birds on the wing stay their flight ; 
Forth sombre forms, fear instilling, 
Glide. The sun sets, It is night. 


Shivers a moment Aguerra ; 
Slowly remounts then his steed ; 
Mutters aloud; then in terror 
Gallops forth. Dire is his need 
Past recollection to sever. 
Whispers a voice in the gloom :— 
“Satan’s beside you for ever— 
Torments of Hell are your doom.” 


THE ELIXIR OF LIFE 


SOME little time ago a Chicago doctor claimed to 
have discovered what he termed “The Microbe 
of Death,” which—according to him—could be 
destroyed even as other microbes perish, at the hands 
of the expert. It resembled the microbe of consump- 
tion, and when once destroyed, nothing short of 
actual violence could terminate any one’s period of 
existence. It had been experimented with on 
animals, and it had been demonstrated that, the 
bacillus of death destroyed, no known disease could 
obtain any hold at all upon the system. This 
alleged discovery created a sensation, as well it 
might. Subsequent investigations, however, have 
not confirmed its professed value, but, after all, it is 
not altogether as foolish as most people imagine. 

No doubt the vision of a Deified Doctor, possessed 
--of asecret which would enable him to buy the world, 
seemed an inconceivable absurdity ; but so did a few 
years ago the phonograph, telephone, microphone, 
kinetoscope, phrenenagnosis, New Woman, and other 
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novelties too numerous to mention. The subject of 
Perpetual Life—one of absolutely universal interest— 
is too absorbing for treatment with indifference, 
seeing that the art of prolonging it is now occupying 
the almost undivided attention of at least a dozen of 
the leading scientists of the day. That remarkable 
longevity is common among certain races in widely 
different parts of the globe, and living under vastly 
dissimilar conditions, mental and physical, while the 
average life of man is under sixty years, and our 
most learned and experienced companions perish just 
as they are becoming of the greatest value to the 
community, is a matter generally deplored. To 
grasp the probable scope and direction of the doctor's 
alleged discovery, a brief review of the observations 
and researches of such physiological specialists as 
Dr. G. H. Lewes and W. Kennear is @ propos, which, 
if tending to the diversion of attention from the 
realization of unprofitable speculations regarding the 
Life to Come to the profitable one of the Life that 
Is, will have a certain value. 

Man normally begins life in a gelatinous condition, 
and ends in an osseous one. At maturity seventy per 
cent. of the human body consists of water, and the 
balance of certain earthy salts which are held in 
solution thereby. When growth is complete, deteri- 
oration commences. Accretions of these earthy 
salts and fibrinous matter begin to form in excessive 
deposits, blocking the tissues through inadequacy of 
elimination by the secretions, This arises from the 
blood clogging in its passage through the system 
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with the excess of refuse matter it acquires in its 
production by the assimilation of food in which 
nitrogenous elements preponderate. The partial 
ossification of the heart and other main organs, and 
the obstruction of the arteries with calcareous matter 
re-act on the circulation, and impede nutrition, and 
finally the delicate machinery termed life is stopped, 
and death follows. 

Two remedies are obvious. Either arrival at 
adolescence must be arrested, or the progress of 
decline deferred. The former is practically out of 
the question, to the present generation at any rate, 
owing to the powerfully counteractant influence of 
heredity ; but by careful attention to diet, and to the 
renewal of organs exposed to the chief wear and tear 
of life, existence may certainly be prolonged. It is, 
however, a most unfortunate paradox, as far as we 
are concerned, that the very foods we have to con- 
sume to preserve our lives—#. ¢. the nitrogenous ones 
(bread for example)—contribute chiefly towards the 
deposition of calcareous matter in our bodies. By a 
judicious selection of food, and by assiduous care in 
our methods of exercise, we can diminish our acquisi- 
tion of ossific deposits through the blood, and con- 
sequent wear of tissue, but, despite the most guarded 
attention, we cannot prevent it altogether. It 
becomes accordingly a question of the discovery of a 
process of repair which shall be periodically identical 
with the waste incurred. 

The Death Microbe discoverer’s bacilli ought to be 
the ones generated in the body by an excess of earthy 
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deposits. To dislodge these without damaging the 
system is essential. The Brown-Sequard injection 
attempted it, but its sole effect was to stimulate the 
heart’s action, temporarily dislodging the earthy 
accretions, only to damage the system precisely in 
the degree it increased the flow of blood, and galvan- 
ized the nerves and muscles. Brown-Sequard pro- 
cured for his votaries simply a short life and a merry 
one. The only Elixir of Life hitherto worth the 
paper written on is a prescription enjoining moderate 
eating, drinking, and exercise, and congenial occupa- 
tions in healthy surroundings, an avoidance of all 
food rich in nitrogenous earthy salts, but the use of 
much raw fruit, and the absorption daily of two or 
three glassfuls of distilled water with from ten to 
fifteen drops of diluted phosphoric acid in each, as 
an anti-ossificant. It is not the Death Microbe 
which has to be destroyed, but the excessive earthy 
deposits, of which it is but the token. 

The extent to which phosphoric acid alone will 
induce normal secretions of the lime, magnesia, iron, 
etc., acquired by the blood through food, and dislodge 
such calcareous matter, renewing debilitated organs 
without injuring the system, pari passu, is not yet 
determined, but so far it is the best artificial adjunct 
to the above-mentioned health-giving conditions of 
living discovered. It is on the free circulation of the 
blood that life depends; disease (the result of inocula- 
tion or infection) producing a block therein which is 
favourable to the growth of the Death Microbe. But 
given the science to correctly diagnose and counteract 
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the various disease microbes affording the various en- 
vironments for the Death Microbe, and the discovery 
of a superior tonic to phosphoric acid, and then 
accident alone will stand in the way of man’s pro- 
longing his life indefinitely ; if he may not ultimately 
defy death altogether. Was, however, the American 
doctor really in earnest in his original statement? 


Probably not. 


THE LAW OF UNIVERSAL 
EXISTENCE 


(Originally published by the Sydney Bulletin, Nov. 1890.) 


As infinite existence is subject to universal laws, 
and as some of the other worlds doubtless teem with 
life of a far more highly-developed nature than the 
globe we now inhabit, and as the formation and 
decay of myriads of planetary systems around us con- 
tinue ceaselessly, man must discover the Law of 
Universal Existence before he can account for his 
own creation or absolutely define his duties and aims. 
According to the orthodox idea, there originally 
existed one primary principle ; this was the principle 
of intellect, generally termed “God.” How this 
Omnipotent Mind could exist by itself when mind, 
except combined with matter, is inconceivable, has 
never yet been explained. It would surely not be 
rational to believe that mind (even were it possible 
to exist independent of material assistance) could 
create matter out ofspace. The absurdity of attempt- 
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ing to explain our origin and that of all infinity by 
such a dogma is so obvious to any reflective person 
that further investigation into the science of first 
principles is not only desirable, but absolutely neces- 
sary. Hence the following contribution towards 
unravelling the skein of the Mystery of Nature. 

* * * * * 

There is an all-pervading and universal principle 
of existence, and this is the Principle of Motion, 
which is self-existent and essential. Without some 
such activity as its fountain-head, existence could 
not be other than a universal vacuum. This principle 
of motion has to express itself in some palpable form, 
and this it does through the sign of matter. It is, 
however, not uniformly operative throughout exist- 
ence, being more active in some parts than in others. 
Uneven motion, however, constantly endeavours to 
become uniform, and in its efforts towards attaining 
that end its component and various factors of velocity 
produce that conscious form we term life. Mind 
without matter is impossible. Matter is merely the 
sign of motion, and mind the sign of matter or 
motion, call it which you prefer. Certain combined 
factors of acceleration appear to our eyes as minerals, 
animals, vegetables, fluids, or solids, etc., according to 
their specific proportions of velocities. A principle 
- must have some inherent want. Motion requires to 
attain a universal homogeneous equilibrium, and it 
is its ununiformity striving to right itself which 
creates those temporary phases of existence which 
we describe as planets or life. What we call elements 
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are merely differently-proportioned factors of velocity 
in the struggling infinity of ununiform motion, Now 
the similar but separated factors of acceleration, 
chemical or mental, composing the entirety of uneven 
motion, seek to unite, and their desire to do so is 
what we designate (in regard to that form of motion 
called matter) attraction and (in regard to that con- 
scious form of motion resulting in life) affinity. This 
they are unable to effect owing to their mutual inter- 
relationships, whence results that endless panorama 
of permutations and combinations now comprising 
infinite existence. The whole principle of motion 
being in astate of want, each of its component factors 
and particles must be similarly circumstanced, and 
hence an everlasting system of destruction, disintegra- 
tion, and regeneration or renovation. ‘The principle 
of motion is the essential energizing and eternal 
principle of the universe. What are termed natural 
forces are essentially motional, for all things are 
formed, energized, and vitalized by motion. It is 
motion which is the real substance, the essential and 
enduring principle, gross matter being but subjective 
and merely a mode of motionary presentation to our 
bodily sense of sight. Through what is known as 
magnetism, motion in certain ratios of acceleration 
demonstrates itself as life. Life in all its forms is 
but the chance result of atomic vibrations. All 
human actions are but the products of brain sub- 
stance, vice and virtue being its effects. Soul or 
intelligence is the multifarious phenomena of con- 
sciousness—this assemblage of states being describable 
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as hope, fear, joy, sorrow, pleasure or pain—all which 
are merely the phenomena of atomic vibration. The 
brain is the instrument of the principle of motion, 
and thought its function. 
* * * * * 

~ The question now arises—What should man’s aim 
in life be under this system of universal want? To 
decide this it is first necessary to recall the manner 
wherein this and other planets are primarily formed. 
The laws of motion caused us first to become dis- 
integrated from some such body as the sun. When 
a world like ours first settled down from an incan- 
descent state into a more solid form, the decrease in 
temperature and increased concentration of the 
various particles of which it is composed thereby 
force the germs of life in their lowest developments 
to arise. The student of Haeckel or Darwin will be 
easily able to comprehend how in the first instance 
foliage, then shell-fish, reptiles, animals and men were 
consecutively developed in proportion to the diminu- 
tions of heat. As the temperature goes on decreasing, 
man’s chances of continuing his individual existence 
under his present form must gradually become 
smaller and smaller. He must either find means of 
living under new circumstances, or perish in Zoto. 
Now, isolation is fatal and impossible to the interests 
of any single factor of the whole system of universal 
wants. No factor of the whole can obtain permanent 
satisfaction without the whole itself being in a state 
of satisfaction, neither can the whole do so as long 
as there remains one dissatisfied factor. Should 
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each factor composing a united whole obtain its 
desire, the universal equilibrium would be reached 
and motion, then uniform, would constitute a state 
of universal rest—. ¢, vacuity. 
* * * *¥ * 

Isolation being fatal to the interests of any phase 
of the great system of universal wants, it follows 
that man, one of its smallest factors, must endeavour 
to render his desires and those of his fellow-creatures 
as nearly identical as possible, for unity is strength. 
An insult or danger to one man is a menace to us 
all, for we never know but that it may be our turn 
next. Investigators of social problems have dis- 
covered that it is of no use attempting to elevate 
the principles of a select few, and now advocate 
the education and improvement of the moral and 
physical condition of the masses. The science of 
evolution explains how those animals of inferior 
physical capacities but superior social proclivities, 
have survived and superseded their stronger but 
more unsociable rivals. In the case of humanity it 
is most important that all should realize this special 
tendency directing the survival of the fittest. Good- 
ness and sympathy have been forced upon man, or we 
must have deteriorated instead of improved in know- 
ledge and power century after century. By extend- 
ing our sympathies and facilitating our means for 
the acquisition of popular knowledge, we elevate 
our principles, generally improving our moral and 
physical individual conditions, and thereby removing 
the occasions for criminality. A sympathetic man is 
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a progressive being, but an unsympathetic is a 
_ Tetrogressive. We all love our children, and they in 
their turn will cherish theirs from generation to 
generation, and hence their future interests must be 
ours also. Now it is highly probable that by some 
natural law a comet is now on its way for this earth’s 
future destruction. Or, possibly, the great flood of 
which Agassiz speaks may be preparing itself to 
destroy all animal life from off the face of this globe. 
At any rate this earth cannot remain always in its 
present state, and our successors must either acquire 
the means of averting any natural calamity or perish 
in.a body. Man being, however, able to comprehend 
the principle and theory of existence, and knowing 
the utter impossibility of any such factor as the 
attamment of anything beyond temporary happiness 
—by reason of the impossibility of any factor attain- 
ing permanent contentment except by identifying 
itself with, and merging into, an entirety of con- 
tinuous uniform motion or astate of universal vacuity 
—must be content to strive for a fair share of 
-ordinary mental happiness, and the maximum 
possible amount of immunity from personal bodily 
injuries, either from material causes or through the 
agency of surrounding inimical existences. The man 
devoid of the slightest wish to benefit his fellows, 
either by means of his geniality or works of public or 
private benefit to those around him, is unfitted to 
live. An unsympathetic person is dangerous to 
society at large, for it is only by our having a 
necessary trust and faith in each other that we can 
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and physical, in the succeeding generations, whose 
future existence depends upon their being mentally ~ 
superior to their preceding forefathers. Hence it — 
will be seen that existence will forever be en cercle, 
* * * * * ; 

After death the chemical atoms (or visible powers — 
of dissatisfied motion) of which we are composed are 
carried away to temporarily satisfy other factors of — 
the system of wants, each material atom power of 
motion retaining its natural capability of joming 
with other combinations and producing subsequent — 
phases of moving existence. Regarding the theories — 
of human after-life, it is quite possible that a modified — 
counterpart of the deceased may continue its indi- é 
viduality indefinitely, but, of course, subject to the 
necessary laws of evolutionary alteration. A gaseous — 
spiritual development of the individual may form one ~ 
of the progressive features of the system of evolution, 
the grosser materials of the body at death reverting 
to those to which they are nearest allied, and the finer 
attaching themselves (if not absolutely assimilating) 
to those phases of nature of which manas yet hasno 
knowledge. Our successors, however, by means of 
their increased knowledge may discover the elixir of 
life and rejuvenate themselves at will or possibly — 
electrify the dead into life. The knowledge they — 
will possess will enable them to avert or neutralize — 
any such natural perils as invasion by floods, comets, 
Increase or decrease of temperature, etc. 
They might be able to alter the orbit of our — 
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planet or merge it into another if it should appear 
desirable. To obtain omnipotence and omniscience 
is the final goal of human desire, but the acquisition 
of everlasting happiness means a merging into a 
universal vacuum. This can never be done, and this 

is the reason why the system of universal wants, the 
principle of uneven, ununiform motion, must be 
endless and ceaseless to all eternity. It has now 


__ been shown that virtue is more to man’s interests 
_ than evil, that sympathy is indispensable to his 


progress and existence, and that isolation is fatal 
thereto, that everything in nature is per se selfish, 


but that our only legitimate form of selfishness is 


that which seeks its happiness in that of others as 
the means of satisfying its wants. As a religion, this 
has at any rate the merit of logicality, whereas 
those of theological theorists are shrouded in clouds 
of illusive words and dubious morality. 


THE END 
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